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HAVE been asked te give my 

opinion as to the best way to 

market the products of the farm. 

There is only one way and 
that consists in feeding them to 
five stock of some_ kind. My 
plan is to feed all grain, except 
wheat, to cattle and hogs. Isn’t there 
a good deal of money lost in feeding 
for beef? Yes, there is, by men who 
have no definite goal to work to and 
who feed only for a direct cash 
profit. This is speculation and gen- 
erally ends in disaster. The ordinary 
method in use among many feeders 
is to figure that cost, plus feed, plus 
expense, minus selling price equals 
profit or loss. 

If, on the other hand, a farmer 
starts out with the one idea of stead- 
ily increasing the productiveness of 
his farm, through feeding to live 
stock everything it produces, care- 
fully saving and utilizing all the ma- 
mure and using the straw to help 
absorb the liquid excrement, never 
feeds more stock than the farm can 
produce roughage for, and at least 
raises one-third of the corn he feeds 
he is certain of success and profit. 

Slowly get the farm shaped up to 
meet your requirements. Raise al- 
falfa and plenty of hogs. Run the 
pigs in the alfalfa all summer. By 
doing so you will soon find yourself 
raising a 200-pound hog for less than 
$8, even with corn at 50 cents a 
bushel. Try in every way possible to 
eliminate speculation by always cut- 
ting ‘»ose when you have a profit. 

To illustrate what I have done dur- 
ing last year, let me say that I pur- 
chased 169 range calves at the end of 
September. They averaged in my 
feed lots 368 pounds per head. The 
total cost of these calves, including 
commission, freight, etc, was $3086. I 
began feeding grain on October 1. 
The ration throughout the _ entire 
period was a very simple one, corn- 
and-cob meal and alf.lfa hay. Dur- 
ing October they were fed four 
pounds of corn-and-cob meal per 
head daily; during November, six 
pounds; during December, eight 
pounds; and during January, 10 
pounds, Of alfalfa hay, they con- 
sumed on an average during these 
four months 10 pounds per head per 
day. 

These figures are not guesses; the 
grain was weighed daily and the hay 
was weighed sufficiently often to en- 
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CATTLE FEEDING THAT PAYS 


Feed Everything Produced on Farm—Grow Plenty of Alfalfa—Range 
Calves Versus Older Cattle—Keep Up Soil Fertility for Best 
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able me to make a very close esti- 
mate of the amount. During Feb- 
ruary the grain ration amounted to 
10 pounds of corn-and-cob meal, dur- 
ing March to 12 pounds, during April 
and May to 15 pounds, and during 
June and the first half of July to 16 
pounds. From February on, the con- 
sumption of hay decreased as the 
grain ration increased and my figures 
show that the average amount of hay 
consumed during the whole nine 
months’ period was eight pounds per 
day. 

Thirteen of these calves died or 
were sold within 10 days of purchase. 
From this it will be seen that the 
152 remaining calves consumed 42 
busheis of corn and 2200 pounds of 
alfalfa hay per head during the nine 
months, Valuing the alfalfa hay at 
$10 per ton on the farm—a very fair 
price—and corn at 50 cents per 
bushel, the feed cost was $32 per 
head or a total of $4864, Adding this 
to the purchase price, $3086 of the 
169 head, we have a total cost of 
$7950. These calves brought on the 
market, after deducting cost of sell- 
ing, transportation, etc, $9029.24, or a 
net profit of $6.88 per head. 


Feeding Older Cattle 


As stated before a feeder should 
never put all his eggs in one basket— 
that is, he should never feed one class 
of cattle to the exclusion of all others. 
All grades of cattle seldom, if ever, 
do equally well each year and nobody 
can ‘ell which will prove to be the 
most profitable. With this idea in 
view I purchased 96 head of mature 
cattle on November 1 to clean up 
cornstalks and other coarse feed. 
They weighed on the average 900 
pounds per head and cost $4.30 per 
100 pounds, or a total of $3715.20. 
These cattle, after being kept six 
weeks on a smail ration of corn, a 
little hay and straw, were fed a third 
of a bushel of corn a day and all the 
alfalfa hay they cared to eat. They 
were on the farm for six months, 
during which time they consumed 55 
bushels of corn and 2000 pounds of 


alfalfa hay per head. The cost of 
this based upon the prices mentioned 
above was $37.50 per head. These 
cattle, including four of the calves, 
sold for $7981.07 net, and hence made 
a profit of approximately $4.60 per 
head. They did not do as well as the 
calves, but that should not for a mo- 
ment lead anyone to think that calves 
are always preferable to old cattle for 
the feed lot. Their comparative value 
for feeding purposes so far as cash 
profit is concerned, depends upon 
market conditions, 

The main point about feeding that 
I wish to bring out is this: The di- 
rect cash profits of $6.38 on the calves 
and $4.60 on the mature cattle are not 
large, yet the total profit from the 
whole farm is good. This is because 
a good price was realized for all feed 
raised on the farm, and yet the great 
bulk of the soil fertility it took to 
produce that feed was left on the 
farm. The manurial value of 26% 
tons of alfalfa hay alone—the total 
amount the cattle consumed—is very 
large. Had this feeding resulted in 
no direct cash profits at all, the farm 
would still have brought a net in- 
come, after deducting the entire labor 
cost, of $4578. This substantiates the 
statement made above that a farmer 
can afford, if necessary, to sell his 
corn in the form of pork and beef at 
10 cents below market value and still 
make a good showing. Farm intelli- 
gently and with a view of feeding 
your land and the profits will take 
care of themselves, When this fun- 
damental principle is once thoroughly 
comprehended there wi’! be no 
trouble about making corn belt land 
worth $200 per acre pay interest on 
the investment and good big wages 
besides. 

To illustrate what my 480-acre farm 
brought in last year, I have brought 
the various items of expense and in- 
come together in the table which fol- 
lows. The amount of grain raised is 
not mentioned for the reason that 
every pound raised was fed, as was 
also the roughage, except 70 tons of 
the third crop of alfalfa, which is 
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still in the mow. Some corn was pur- 

chased as indicated. The table fol- 

lows : 

Expenditures and Receipts 

DEBITS 

96 cattle bought. 

169 calves bought. 

12,200 bus corn bought 

Total labor cost.. 

Taxes ...00¢ R 

interest on investment 

Repairs, wear and tear 


Total expense 


52 
54 


calves sold (net) 
calves sold (net) 
27 calves sold (net) 
19 calves -. ©. see 
96 big cattle, 4 
(net) ese 
Hogs raised and sold (net) 
70 tons alfalfa left over 
2 calves sold (net) 
11 hides sold (net) 
$21,889 


Total proceeds 


NET RESULTS 
proceeds. “re 
expense.. 


Total 
Total 16,142 
$ 3,747 


*As these four calves were sold wit! 
*, big cattle. their value was estimateé 
at $22 


Net proceeds 





Saving Eggplants from Bugs 


One veretable that potato bugs like 
better than potatoes is the eggplant. 
You may pick the marauders twice a 
day, but even then they often get the. 
better of the succulent plants.’ An ef- 
fective method of meeting the situa- 
tion is to protect the plants by cover- 
ing. Cut ordinary wire screen, such ag 
is used for windows, into the proper 
form to make cones (a semicircle) 
and fasten together by sewing with 
fine wire. Apply a coat of thin paint 
for their preservation and set one over 
each plant, 

The patch of August Graff of Ulster 
county, N Y, certainly showed well the 
difference between protected and un 
rrotected plants, in spite of diligent 
efforts to save the atter. The covered 
plants seemed also to be benefited by 
the slight siuding during their early 
growth. 

The wire cones cost money it is true. 
Mr Graff invested $32 in the material 
for 500 covers. However, one or two 
good eggs from each plant will cover 
the erst, The cones may be used year 
after year. This device on first sight 
appears impractical, but on actual test 
it has proved a money-maker, 
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THE NAIL 
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County Fair 


The season of county fairs is here. 
At no time has the matter of fairs 
received as much attention as today. 
Some creative instinct has aroused 
the interest of the farmers, which 
has represented to them the true aim 
of the county fair and its worthiness 
as an institution. 

The management of the various 
fairs deserves much credit for the 
feeling now existing. The success at- 
tained so far has been due largely to 
the efforts of those in charge. The 
success or failure of the county fair 
depends primarily upon the board of 
directors or fair managers who are 
delegated by the membership to look 
after the business features of the so- 
clety and conduct the annual fair. 
Too much responsibility, however, 
should not be placed upon these of- 
ficers, as they are only able to take 
up the work and carry into execu- 
tion plans and arrangements for 
holding the exhibition. They must 
be backed up by the members of the 
agricultural society in creating a 
sentiment throughout the county in 
sympathy with the work. 

The county fair is now recognized 
as of great importance to the agri- 
cultural and business life of every 
community. When it is arranged 
with thought and care, each division 
reveals something new and interest- 
ing. Every citizen in the county has 
an interest in all enterprises and un- 
dertakings of a public character hav- 
ing for their object the advancement 
and upbuilding of the social, moral, 
educational or business standing of 
the county. The support of the county 
fair is, therefore, an assurance of 
loyalty to a community of interest 
that the agricultural fair properly 
represents. 

First of all, the people of a com- 
munity should have knowledge of 
their own resources and capabilities. 


The county fair is the best medium 
for spreading this, but in order to 
keep expanding, the producer must 
go farther and call the attention of 
the people of the state and nation to 
it. In one county fair in the mid- 
dle west all the exhibits are entered 
in the names of the children of the 
family, no adult being allowed to 
compete under his own name. This 
has worked out exceedingly well, has 
created interest all along the line, 
and has proved to be a very attractive 
feature in this county fair. 

Another problem which the fair 
managers have to solve is that of 
holding strictly agricultural fairs. In 
the past too much attention has been 
given to the entertainment side and 
too little to education. The result is, 
that the fairs have drifted more or 
less into the management of towns- 
people whose interest was to get a 
crowd together and entertain it long 
enough to sell merchandise. This is 
true in only a few instances, 
and there are numerous notable ex- 
ceptions. The most successful coun- 
ty fairs today are those where the 
agricultural element controls and 
where the educational side of the fair 
is the main feature. 

The educational advantages that 
usually accompany a county fair can- 
not be overestimated. When the in- 
terest becomes so intense that chil- 
dren in the public schools indus- 
trously work during the hours al- 
lotted for play, weaving, painting, 
writing and drawing, all in prepara- 
tion for a coming county fair, some 
good is being accomplished. These 
boys and girls read as they go from 
exhibit to exhibit and new ideas are 
brought within their view. 

A little encouragement and solici- 
tation often start the beginner; a 
few words from one of the fair man- 
agers in commendation of an animal 
or article gives confidence to the in- 
experienced and an exhibitor is se- 
cured, who nine times out of 10 will 
stay by the fair permanently. 

The social feature should not be 
overlooked. Opportunity should be 
given for recreation and amusement. 
It is very helpful to a community to 
have the families of the various 


neighborhoods gather together for 
two or three days in social reunion. 
The boys and girls on the farm de- 
mand more recreation, amusement 
and social advantages than are of- 
fered in a general way. The county 
fair must be balanced up with edu- 
cational and amusement features of 
moral value. Athletic sports are un- 
doubtedly helpful and the better 
class of other entertainment is not 
objectionable. Any course which will 
tend to the elimination of the side 
show and the faker will prove a wel- 
come innovation to the better class 
of fair patrons. 

The county fair is of greatest prac- 
tical benefit to the exhibitor. When 
the farmer or stockman enlists as an 
exhibitor at the county fair, the seed 
of improvement has been sown and 
the results will be found each year 
thereafter on the farm, in improved 
live stock, improved machinery and 
a general spirit of advancement in all 
lines of agriculture. The county fair 
well managed is the cheapest adver- 
tising medium, with the most far- 
reaching results, that the county can 
secure, 


Feeds for Chickens—At midday 
the fowls should have green food, 
chopped alfalfa, clover, rape, 
sprouted oats, or kale. A third of 
the food of fowls should be of this 
character. An hour before sunset 
the birds should have a _ feed of 
wheat, cracked corn or other good 
grain. Bran shouid be available in 
self-feeders at all times; its value is 
already due to its phosphorus con- 
tent. The morning ration should 
consist of ground grains to which a 
third in bulk of chopped green food 
should be added; this mixed with a 
little bran makes a ration of high 
feeding value. Single-test each pullet 
before using for breeding purposes. 
If they prove to be good layers they 
are worth a lot of money; if they are 
poor layers they should go to the 
kitchen. 





American Agriculturist, New York 
city, N Y. Gentlemen: Our adv in 
the American Agriculturist paid good. 
I «am well pleased with it.—[{J. C. 
Schmidt, Bristol, Fa. 








| Killing Lice on Hogs 


J. H. DUNLAP, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 


While there is no excuse for lousy 
hogs, I find nine-tenths of all the 
hogs in this section lousy. If the 
breeder and feeder wants to get the 
best results he must do away with 
the lice. Nothing holds back grow- 
ing pigs more than lice if they are 
badly infected. They even get in 
their ears, and I have seen them with 
sores on their bellies, and over their 
heads and ears where they were not 
looked after properly. Winter is es- 
pecially conducive to the herd be- 
coming lousy, since they lie in their 
nests, sheds, or around straw piles 
more than any other season. One 
hog in a herd that is infected with 
lice will soon have the rest in the 
same condition, if they sleep in the 
same quarters. 

Coal tar dips are a great help in 
keeping hogs healthy, and where a 
sprayer is used it is a good idea to 
spray the litter that the hogs sleep 
in, and kill the lice there also. Lime 
is a great help if sprinkled over the 
litter the hogs sleep in. Where only 
a few hogs are kept together on a 
farm it is easy to get rid of the lice, 
entirely, but where a great many are 
kept together, it is a harder proposi- 
tion to handle. 

I might mention here that while 
the coal tar dips will kill the lice, 
they will not keep the eggs from 
hatching. Therefore second and 
third applications are necessary to 
kill the lice not hatched at previous 
applications. While it is difficult to 
keep a herd free from lice at all 
times, it pays to go over them every 
few weeks with some sort of prepara- 
tion, that will kill the lice, for the 
time being, at least. I think there is 
nothing better than a dipping tank, 
filled with a solution of any of the 
advertised coal tar dips, but since 
very few are equipped with a dipping 

[To Page 73. 
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Preparing Land for Winter Wheat 


Plow Early Then Follow with Disk—Poorly Prepared Seed Bed Makes for Reduced Yield---Advantage of Plowing at 
Harvest Time---Dust Mulch Should Be Maintained--Late Seeding May Escape Hessian Fly--Winter 
Grain Should Always Be Drilled--Select Seed Carefully---Use Fanning Mill Vigorously 


HE most important point in preparing 

land for winter wheat is to plow it 

early, so that it will become well 

compacted before the seed is put in. 
Ordinarily this can only be done by removing 
the crop of oats as soon after cutting as 
possible. This is accomplished by threshing 
out of the shock, for the crop can thus be 
taken off in a week or 10 days after cutting, 
provided the weather is dry in the meantime. 
Of course, this applies to fields of rye or 
wheat to be again seeded to winter wheat 
this fall. 

Start the plows at the earliest possible 
moment, turn the ground to a depth of 5 to 
6 inches, depending somewhat upon the char- 
acter of the soil, follow immediately with a 
disk or some kind of an implement that will 
compact — the upper layers, preventing the 
undue escape of moisture, and making it pos- 
sible for weed seeds in the soil to begin 
growth. Then just as soon as these weeds 
have sprouted and appear above the surface, 
go over the field with the disk frequently 
enough to prevent anything like maturity and 
the formation of seed. If the ground is 
exceedingly foul, two or three treatments 
with the disk will be necessary. If, however, 
it is free from weeds, one treatment with 
two or three harrowings is about all that is 
required prior to seeding. In the winter wheat 
area this problem is 


an abundance of moisture during the fall and 


winter, large areas were frozen out simply- 


because the plant did not have the vitality 
to withstand low temperature. 

In a good many parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in the northwest, where tractor farm- 
ing is rapidly displacing other methods, this 
early plowing is occasionally accomplished at 
the time the crop is being harvested. The 
plows and binders are attached to the tractor. 
The machines are so arranged that in one 
operation the grain is cut and the ground 
turned over. The bundles from the binder 
are deposited upon the plowed ground, the 
shocks are set up and handled in the usual 
way. The plowed ground absorbs and retains 
all the moisture that fails, at the same time 
becoming compact and solid. By seeding time 
the field is in an ideal condition. Of course, 
it isn’t just as pleasant to handle the grain 
crop on a plowed field, but where the soil is 
naturally dry, and where wagons with wide 
wheels are used! this presents no unusual 
difficulty. If by this means several bushels 
of wheat per acre are added¢to the total out- 
put the following season, the handling of 
grain on a plowed field can easily be endured. 

Now, as soon as the field is plowed, espe- 
cially in the country west of the Missouri 
and through Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, the 
Dakotas and Montana, and any other region 


where winter wheat is grown, or spring wheat 
for that matter, a harrow should immediately 
be drawn over the field to assist in compact- 
ing the seed bed, but what is of infinitely 
greater importance, create a dust mulch to 
prevent the evaporation of moisture. If rains 
follow, this operation must be repeated after 
every storm in order to re-establish the mulch, 
for if a plowed field is storm beaten, the 
evaporation from the hardening surface is 
alarmingly rapid. The only way to stop this 
is to go over the field with some kind of an 
implement that will break the crust and 
recreate a mulch. 

Now, if this work is carefully looked after, 
if it is not slighted in any way, the farmer 
has done all he can to insure a big crop of 
winter wheat the following season. 


The Best Seeding Time 


The time of seeding depends on several 
important problems. In one way it is desir- 
able that the seeding in the old winter wheat 
states be delayed until the latter part of Sep- 
tember or early October, in order to escape 
the ravages of the hessian fly. Even this late 
seeding is not always a sure preventive, but 
the chances are much in favor of it. It must 
be remembered that the seeding should be 
done early enough to enable the plant ta get 
a right start, to develop a large root system 

and to thoroughly es- 





not as serious as it 
might appear, but it 
requires a good deal 
of study. If more at- 
tention were given to 
the preparation of the 
wheat land prior to 
seeding, losses from 
winterkilling would 
be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The serious 
loss during last win- 
ter was due primarily 
to the fact that di- 
rectly after harvest 
last year heavy rains 
set in. This in many 
cases prevented the 
preparation of the 
land until well into 
October. Then it had 
to be done so hur- 
riedly and imper- 
fectly that the seed 
went into a bed filled 
with air spaces, full 
of clods, loose and in 
exceedingly poor con- 
dition in every way. 
The winter wheat, to 
be sure, was seeded 
late, but on this 
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tablish itself. Unless 
this is done winter- 
killing is apt to be 
serious, no matter 
how carefully every 
other operation is 
performed. 

It probably is not 
necessary to state 
that all winter grains 
should be drilled. Not 
only that, but, aga 
rule, disk drills or 
press drills are vastly 
superior to any other 
form. It is possible 
with these to put the 
grain in at a more 
uniform depth than 
by any other method, 
it is always possible 
to cover almost every 
kernel, and no loss 
can result because of 
lack of protection. 
With both of these 
types of drills a slight 
dust mulch is created 
after the seed is put 
in and more rapid 
germination and ear- 
lier growth are thus 








poorly prepared 
ground it could not 
possibly make a vig- 
orous, rapid growth 
and develop a large 
and efficient root sys- 
tem. Consequently, 
in spite of the fact 
that in most parts of 
the country there was 


horticultural building. 
was made superintendent. 


in the history of the fair. 


Corner of Fruit Exhibit at the New Jersey Interstate Fair 


Last fall the horticultural department at the interstate fair in Trenton, N J, under- 
went radical changes. The building formerly devoted to carriages was converted into a 
Prof M. A. Blake of the experiment station at New Brunswick 
Specialist judges for the various divisions of horticulture 
were employed instead of one judge, as formerly, to handle the whole department. Rad- 
ical rulings were made in judging, and the department was given such a shaking up that 
it bids fair to be one of the best in the east. 
more, especially with respect to exhibits made by professional hucksters. Contrary to 
predictions last year the display in the horticultural department was better than ever 
The new rulings will surely make this year’s fair better still. 


This year the clamps will be put on still 


secured. This may be 
an exceedingly im- 
portant proposition. 
Of course, with every 
condition favorable a 
crop will be secured, 
but when drouth 
threatens and the 
winter is severe, a 
[To Page 70.] 2-3-4-5 





















THE POLITICAL BUG 


By J. L. SHERARD 


PART Il 








Credit in 
the town was 
easy, far too 
easy to ob- 
tain. Mer- 
chants, satis- 
fied of the 
responsibility of prospective customers and 
eager to get their trade, invited them to buy 
what they wanted and pay for it when they 
liked. But the first of January was, by time- 
honored custom, a day of general reckoning. 

We readily accepted the courtesies of the 
merchants and bought many things we actu- 
aliy needed. The salary and the farm con- 
stituted a sort of magic combination that 
threw cauticn to the winds. These accounts 
we charged. Imagine my consternation, then, 
when the first of the year the unpaid accounts 
came chasing one another through the mails 
and by hand; from the dry goods or clothing 
merchant, the hardware stores, the furniture 
man and others, hurling at me a total of $300. 
Besides these accounts there were subscrip- 
tions to various deserving enterprises of a 
more or less charitable nature that I had made 
without counting the cost. adding a full hun- 
dred more. 

















A Deficit of $400 to Be Met 


The thrifty German, to whom I rented my 
farm, at intervals during the fall had brought 
in the six bales of lint cotton he owed as 
rent, and the proceeds from its sale, amount- 
ing to a little over $300, had been spent as 
it came in. 

Thus the first year in office had cost me, 
in round numbers, $1900. My salary and the 
rent combined amounted to $1500. How was 
the deficit to be met? I went over the mat- 
ter fully with my wife, but we could not see 
clearly how expenses could be cut as much 
as $400—not without making, at least, a most 
radical change in our manner of living, and 
this we did not feel we ought to do for many 
reasons. 

“It’s the extras,’”’ I argued, looking on the 
bright side and grasping for a _ piausible 
explanation. ‘‘The public is asking too much 
of me. I’m going to.apply the knife to the 
string of continuous donations. At the rate 
I've been going I’ll soon be a pillar in, or 
under, every church building in the county. 
And then, too, if we owned our own home, 
instead of paying $30 a month rent, we would 
be bétter off.’’ 

In the work of supervising the schools it 
would have been regarded as a high crime 
and misdemeanor not to pay at least one 
official call at every school during the term. 
For this purpose I was compelled to keep a 
horse and buggy. This one item, together 
with the rent, ran up to $45 a month. 

I had no record of the small amounts 
donated to various causes, but the aggregate 
must have been appalling. From bitter expe- 
rience I had learned the practical interpreta- 
tion of the modern political doctrine, that to 
whom much is given from him much is 
expected. 

The unpaid bills gave me genuine distress. 
How were they to be met? I was worrying 
myself sick over the outlook, when the Ger- 
man came into the office one morning and 
offered to buy the farm. At first, I absolutely 
refused to listen to his proposition. I tried 
to laugh him out of court. But the fellow 
was in dead earnest. He persisted, and finally 
offered me $40 per acre. 

That was less than it was actually worth, 
considering the improvements I had made 
and the natural increment to be expected of 
land values, but Emily looked upon the offer 
with favor. She was worried, too, poor thing. 
There really seemed no other way out, and 
so we sold to the German. We promptly 
closed a deal for a modest home of our own, 
located on the car line and on a good resi- 
dence street, for $3000. With $1000 in the 


bank to pay off-the old indebtedness, and to 
meet any exigencies that might arise during 
the coming year, I breathed a deep sigh of 
relief and returned to my work with a hap- 
pier heart. 


Election the Second Year Easy 


In one particular, at least, the second year 
brought a welcome respite from trouble. No 
one opposed me for re-election. Carlan’s 
power seemed to have dissolved like a mist 
after his defeat, and there was no organized 
influence of any kind to crystallize the forces 
against me 

We saved and skimped in every way we 
could. Emily insisted on doing the cooking 
and all the household work. To her unself- 
ish desire to help me bear my financial bur- 
dens I reluctantly submitted. But it was not 
long until the strain began to tell on her. 

In spite of all my well directed efforts 
to cut off voluntary, or rather involuntary, 
donations, I was successful to a disappointing 
degree. The revelation of an intimate friend, 
to whom I had spoken about the frequent 
demands made on public officials, afforded 
me a grim sort of consolation. 

“You fare a little worse than the others 
for two reasons,” he said. ‘First, you are 
regarded as an intensely public-spirited man 
and, therefore, ready to join hands in every 
good movement; in short, a cheerful giver. 
Second, your measure has been taken as a 
man of means. You set the pace from the 
very jump, and you’ll find the public always 
trying to make you beat your own record.” 

“Well, I’m not a candidate for left-handed 
compliments,” I replied. “The right-handed 
ones are usually bad enough. I hope I have 


the right kind of public spirit, but on the 
second indictment I can prove an alibi.” 

My bank balance continued to dwindle. I 
got through Christmas without embarrass- 
ment, an accomplishment for which I was 
profoundly thankful, especially on account of 
the children. But the annual stock taking 
found me behind again. The expense account 
for the year had been reduced by $100. The 
fact that it had been reduced at all was a 
source of more personal gratification “than 
the matter really warranted, for the actual 
loss was greater than the year before by a 
couple of hundred dollars, as there was now 
no rent from the farm to swell my income. 

My duties as superintendent did not take 
all my time, but it was expected and under- 
stood by the voters that the incumbent was 
not to engage in other business. The moral 
agreement I considered thoroughly binding 
and lived up to it to my own financial disad- 
vantage. Through the county delegation in 
the legislature I thought it entirely proper 
to ask for an increase in salary and for a 
change in the tenure of office from two to 
four years, the recommendation coming for- 
mally through the board of education and 
many of the teachers. All the lawmakers 
heartily concurred in this, but—did you ever 
know a politician with courage enough to 
raise salaries or lengthen terms of office in 
the face of adverse popular clamor? 

The third year started out with a hopeful 
swing, but along about May troubles of a very 
real nature bcgan. The community was 
stirred to the depths of its patriotic heart 
over a movement to build a college. The 
town thought it was losing prestige end not 
bringing up the culture side of its develop. 
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THE POLITICAL BUG 
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ment fast enough in not having a spick and 
span, high-class educational institution of its 
own. Amount needed, $200,000. 


Subscription Too Small for Committee 


The finance committee waited on me. I 
put down a modest subscription, as much as 
I could give, cheerfully. It was a pleasure 
to help a worthy institution. .But the chair- 
man looked deeply grieved. ‘“‘Why, Joe, we’ve 
made a rough apportionment,” he said. ‘‘We 
must have $500 from you—not a cent less— 
payable in two annual installments. Be a 
good fellow, old man, and come across.” 

I protested earnestly—then compromised 
by giving $400. In sporting circles city pride 
was turning double somersaults of rapturous 
enthusiasm over its new ball team. That 
meant another subscription. The league was 
not strong enough to make baseball self- 
sustaining. Then there came the regular 
processiog of calls—churches, rescue homes, 
orphanages, and what not. Deserving? Yes, 
every one of them. I did not keep a card 
index system of the various and sundry kinds 
of impostors, and in charity I pass them over. 
I had indorsed a note for a young man 
whom I considered a risk of the first water, 
and had to pay the note at maturity. 

Before the year was half out I was begin- 
ning to feel strongly the pinch of financial 
embarrassment. The bank balance was gone, 
and my monthly salary was spent long before 
pay day arrived. I had deemed it the part 
of wisdom and justice to my family to increase 
my insurance, and the premiums soon to 
fall due made me desperate. I could not 
afford in any event to let my insurance lapse. 

There is no need to go into the harrowing 
details of the next three months. I was driven 


from pillar to post in my efforts to keep 
pocket change for the household and for the 
little expenses arising almost daily. It would 


had I chosen to sacrifice 
my pride. Many a time I went for days with- 
out so much as a penny, and the painful 
embarrassment of having to turn down, with 
some half-baked excuse, little bills involving 
frequently less than a dollar, filled me with a 
strong sense of self-contempt. Fountains 
and cigar stands I avoided as I would the 
smallpox. There was too much potential 
danger in the lack of a nickel or dime. The 
grocer’s account was running from month 
to month unpaid, and the patient man at last 
told me that he could carry me no longer. 
Nor did I blame him. 


have been easier 


On several occasions Emily had plied me 
with gentle guestions, which I parried as 
artfully as I could. But at last she would 
not be satisfied with my answers. She 


demanded to know the truth. 

“Something is wrong, Joe. I ean see it,” 
she said. ‘‘You haven’t been yourself for 
a month or more. I want to know the truth; 
I must know it. I—I have a right to share 
in your burdens.” The nervous strain upon 
her was too great. She broke down and wept. 

I told her the distressing story, smoothing 
out the sharp edges as I went along. 
like drawing my eye teeth to sign the mort- 
gage to raise more money, but there was no 
other way out of it. The third year I ran 
behind $833. 


Election Time Again 


The next year was election time again. I 
had now come squarely to the parting of the 
ways. So far as I could ascertain, there had 
been no diminution in my popularity amorg 
the people. Eleven districts in all had 
accepted my school reforms, and the opposi- 
tion had ceased to fight. I was assured by 
citizens all over the county that I would 
have no trouble in being elected again. 

But one insurmountable fact stood before 
me like a stone wall. I could not afford to 
hold my present office any longer. It would 
mean absolute ruin. Then the insatiable bug 
again began working overtime. Hope springs 
‘eternal in the politician’s breast. The polit- 
ical wiseacres throughout’ the district had 
marked their congressman for slaughter. I 
looked upon him also as a doomed man. Can- 


didates sprang up in every county, but as 
the time approached for filing pledges and 


entering the race,.all dropped out but two; 
a lawyer from an adjoining county seat and 
myself. 

The opposition centered in one candidate 
bade fair to defeat the congressman, a man of 
second-rate ability but withal a politician of 
no mean powers. The lawyer asked for a 
conference. We both had just claims for con- 
sideration, but my circumstances made it 
imperative that I continue in the race. I could 
not well afford to drop out. The opportunity 
was too promising to miss. After a great 
deal of parleying, we made a deal, the first 
and last I ever made. He agreed, with a 
profound show of magnanimity, to withdraw 
and leave the field to me, on condition that, 
if defeated, I was to leave the field to him 
at the next election. I was foolish enough 
to let him put the agreement in writing. It 
was none the less a gentleman’s agreement. 

No greater feeling of elation had come to 
me in all my life. Here I was, standing on 
the rosy border of a new land of promise, 
with the goal of my ambition within easy 
reach. I felt certain of victory. It was neces- 
sary to take up the old mortgage and make a 
larger loan. Financial difficulties did not 
now give me serious concern. I considered 


years, Joe,” she said, ‘‘but I wanted you to 
say it without word or hint from me.” 

“T’m done with politics,” I assured her. 
“My first work now is to find a job. 
Maybe—” 

“A job?” she repeated. ‘“Let’s not stay 
here. Would you like—to go—back to—the— 
the farm?” 

I took her in my arms. It was the thing 
I wanted to say, but dared not. 


Back to the Old Farm 


Early the ‘next morning I drove out to 
Pfeiffer’s. He was willing to sell, having 
discovered an unimproved farm to his liking 
five miles farther out, twice as large and at 
half the price of my old place. Pfeiffer drove 
a hard bargain, but I was determined to have 
the farm once more in my possession. He 
would not come down much from his original 
figure, and the best I could do was to close 
the trade at $60 an acre. Really,it was in 
a fine state of cultivation, the German having 
employed his time to good advantage. The 
new school building, the product of my work 
in office, standing proudly on the hill just 
beyond the house, the tender associations of 
the past—a hundred things—made the dear 

















It was. 


The “Long Green” Curing on a Western Farm 
The cry of impoverished land and depleted fertility is smothered beneath the luxuriant 


growth of alfalfa. The method of curing in small cocks, here practiced, 


preserves the leaves 


and gives that perfect color. In the background the previous cutting lies in large ricks. 


them but stepping stones to higher things. 
The annual expense account had assumed 
something of a fixed scale. I gave it no 
thought except to exercise due care. In addi- 
tion, I decided to spend $500 on my race. 

The district’s normal voting strength in 
the party primary was about 21,000, of which 
my county—the largest of the nine—cast more 
than 25%. If I could leave my home with a 
big lead, my election seemed assured. 

Runs for Congress—Defeated | 

The campaign was but a repetition on a 
larger scale of the experiences I went through 
when I first ran for county superintendent, 
except in one essential particular—I was 
defeated. Out of a total of 21,600 votes, I 
received 9200. I might have been elected 
had I been more of a politician and less confi- 
dent of the honor of a political ally. The 
lawyer kept himself well in the, background, 
but from his office he pulled the strings that 
tipped the scales from me to my opponent. 
Then I remembered that our written truce 
was strangely silent on one point. I had 
neglected to make it the essence of the con- 


tract that he was to support me. 
* + - * 


- 7” * * 

The first definite thing I decided after the 
wreck was my retirement from politics. My 
political dreams had turned into a nightmare. 
When I told Emily, the warming smile that 
lit up her care-worn face was good to behold. 
She could not conceal her happiness. ‘I’ve 
been hungrying to hear you say that for three 


- 


old place cheap to me at any price. We 
moved in at the first opportunity, not 
waiting until my term of office expired. I 
did not mind the little inconvenience of rid- 
ing in to town every morning. The price of 
cotton was higher than it had been for years. 
The farmers were making money and install- 
ing into their homes many of the conven- 
iences of city life. We sold our home in town 
for $3300. ‘After satisfying the mortgage 
debt, there was left a balance of $1220, a 
thousand of which we paid down on the 
purchase price of the farm. 

Thus we started all over again with a debt 
of $5000. But it gave me little worry, for in 
five years I knew that it would be paid off 
and I would be a really independent man. 
I mentally underscored independent. My 
political experience had cost me in hard cash 
$4200, and had set me back to the position I 
occupied when we first moved to the country. 

But the nine years’ war had not been in 
vain. It was a good fight. I came out of it 
with new ideals and a broader outlook on 
life. And, best of all, I had struggled with 
and exterminated the political bug. 


A farmer boy and his best girl were seated 
in a buggy ene evening in town watching the 
people pass. Near by was a popcorn vender’s 
stand. Presently the lady remarked: ‘My! 
That popcorn smells good!” 

“That’s right,” said the gallant. “I'll drive 
up a little closer so you can smell it- better.” 
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The bulk of the hay crop in the 
United States has been harvested and 
under good conditions. Hay was cut 
during the dry weather, and as far as 
curing is concerned, should make an 
excelient crop. The farmer’s work has 
been very pressing this season because 
of the late spring and the difficulty in 
getting on to the land with imple- 
ments to work the soil. Consequently, 
in many instances the hay was al- 
lowed to stand in the field too long 
and became overripe before cutting. 
As indicated in a large number of re- 
plies to American Agriculturist, the 
crop is light in many sections, Early in 
the spring an abundance of rain fell 
and the outlook was particularly bright 
for a large hay crop. However, in 
gome sections of the northern states, 
there was no rain during the month 
of June, This cut into the bright pros- 
pects and resulted in materially re- 
ducing the crop from the earlier an- 
ticipated yield. In fact, the latter part 
of June the hay crop failed to develop 
to any considerable extent. The tim- 
othy crop is rather thin in many 
places and the loss of clover, due to 
the rugged winter, works for a smaller 
total yield of hay. Although the ex- 
cellent outlook for hay early in the 
season was greatly reduced, the crop 
in practically all sections is above that 
of 1911. 

In anticipation of a reduced yield of 
hay this year, many farmers are try- 
ing to stave off the time when they 
will have to commence to take from 
the haystack. Some farmers have 
planted millet, either Japanese or hun- 
garian, while others are trying soy 
beans and cowpeas with an idea of 
augmenting their supply of rough feed 
for the winter. In some instances they 
have even planted silage corn as late 
as the middle of this month, with the 
expectation of obtaining enough corn 
to make the planting worth while. 


The Apple Crop in Sight 


More testimony concerning the 
growing apple crop is given in the 
smal! paragraphs below. These aug- 
ment the report given in American 
Agriculturist of July 20. The views ex- 
pressed in the bulletin by the Virginia 
state horticultural society, which gives 
the estimates of the secretaries of the 
horticultural societies in several 
states, coincide with the large num- 
ber of reports from orchardists re- 
ceived by American Agriculturist. The 
secretaries of the following states esti- 
mate the crop of apples as follows: 
Michigan 80% of normal, New York, 
Connecticut and West Virginia 70, 
Ohio 50, Vermont and Canada 75, 
Delaware 77, Missouri 80, Pennsy!- 
vania 50, Great Britain medium to 
large crop. 

Testimony Direct from Orchardists 

Outlook for apple crop is for one 
about 2-3 normal. Trees are healthy. 
[U. T. C., Proctorsville, O. 

Fruit on apple trees is large anl 
free from blemish. Almost every or- 
chard was sprayed. Prospects normal 
for a crop above average in regard to 
size and quality. Nothing but a dry 
fall can prevent a satisfactory crop. -— 
D. E., Seneca, O. 

Very few apple trees were sprayed, 
and do not expect over 25% of a crop. 
[P. H. Y., Talmadge County, O. 

Apples about’ 60% of a crop.—([W. 
P., Rexford, N Y. 

Apples are large and smooth, but 
will be a short crop. Trees were well 
sprayed and are in good condition.— 
[R. M. C., Bardwells Ferry, Mass. 

We will have about the usual qual- 
ity of apple crop, but the quantity is 
below normal. Spraying was fairly 
thorough in commercial orchards, but 
the aphis has bothered. Some scab is 
developing. The general crop outlook 
in commercial orchards, however, is 
20% better than that of last year. 
[H. S., Oceana County, Mich. 

Expect a full crop of apples. Sea- 
son is favorable-—[{E. O. L., Old 
Mission, Mich. 

Much below normal is the apple 
crop. Spraying is becoming general. 
[L. D. W., Southern Mich 

Apples will make a fairly good 
crop, peaches about 50%.—[J. H. F., 
Ruddington, Mich. 

On sprayed orchards harvest will 
be 75 to 90% of normal; on unsprayed 
it will range from nothing to 40%. 
{E. G. H., Sedgwick County, Kan. 

Commercial orchards were well 
sprayed and we expect 65% of a crop 
of apples.—[T. G., Northeast Kan. 

Apple crop is up to normal and will 
be of good quality. Spraying was 
fairly thorough.—[D. L., Parkville, Mo. 

Quantity of apples normal, quality 
above average. Orchards are gener- 
ally healthy, and many well sprayed. 
{D. R. M., Polk County, Mo. 

Trees set full of apples and condi- 
tion of cop is good.—[W. D. N., St 


J ih, Mo. 
wi likely harvest a full crop of 





apples. The crop will be heavy but 
ot poor quality because apples were 
not sprayed.—{J. 3 B., Jackson 
County, Mo. 

Spraying orchards was not general 
last spring. We expect alLout 50% 
of a full crop.—T[T. F TYarry 
County, Mo, 

Excepting the crop of 1910, apples 
will make the smallest harvest known, 
Trees were badly winterkilled, Spray- 
ing was done as usual. Practically no 
commercial prospects this year. Young 
orchards are in good condition, old 
orchards which bore a heavy crop last 
year are dying this season.—[F. I. H., 
Houston County, Minn, 

Some of the apple trees were win- 
terkilled, and we do not expect over 
25% of a crop. Spraying was thor- 
ough.—[T, R. C., St Anthony Park, 
Minn. 

Practically no spraying was done 
and the crop is very scant. Extreme 
drouth of last year prevented forming 
of fruit buds, so trees had practically 
no blossoms last spring.—[C. E. O., 
Rock County, Minn. 

Local Conditions Vary Widely 

Expect a normal crop of apples and 
prospects are particularly bright where 
spraying was done.~—[C, R. W., Ed- 
wards County, Ill. 

Outlook for crop is average where 
orchards were sprayed. Can’t grow 
commercial apples here without spray- 
ing. Crop will be scant this year.—[J. 
W., H., Jasper County, Il. 

We had a heavy crop last year, so 
this year is almost a failure, except in 
orchards regularly well cared for. On 
these the yield will be 30 to 50% of a 
full crop.—[{L. H. B., Bureau County, 
Li. 

Apple crop is spotted. 
of a normal yield.—[C. 
Jefferson County, Col. 

Crop is good of aples, and fruit is 
clean, Spraying was more thorough 
than ever.—[W. S., Delta County, 
Col. 

Peaches, cherries, apricots, plums, 
pears and apples were never better. 
Spraying was thorough.—[W. 8. C., 
Delta County, Col, 

Apple crop will not be over 20% of 
normal, and that only in sprayed or- 
chards. Much winter injury is repo-t- 
ed. Otherwise trees are healthy.—~ 
{F. O. H., Williamsburg, Ia, 

Most of the apple trees were 
sprayed and the crop yield will be 
good.—[J. .L. R., Crawford County, 
Ark, 

Apples look good and we will have 
50 to 60% of a full crop.—[J. J. L., 
Benton County, Ark. 


Farm Experiment on Long Island 


L. A. NIVEN 


Expect 50% 
H. E., Central 








Some very interesting demonstra<« 
tion farming and trucking is being 
done by George T. Gwilliam, Jr, of 
Nassau county, N Y. Much of the 
soil of that section is considered un- 
profitable for vegetable gardening. 
Mr Gwilliam and his associates are 
endeavoring to disprove this belief 
by actually doing general farming and 


trucking. They are now cultivating 
300 acres. In one plat containing 
five or six acres they are growing a 


collection of various vegetables—al- 
most all kinds ever grown in that 
section. By means of an overhead 
method &% of an acre in this vegeta- 
ble plat is irrigated. The pipes 
through which the water is distrib- 
uted are 50 feet apart and about 10 
feet above the ground, In this way 
the experimenters will demonstrate 
whether or not it is advisable to prac- 
tice irrigation on their lands. 

The soil on this farm was plowed 
for the first time last year. Before 
this it was in sod, principally of herd’s 
grass, the roots of which are very 
tough and require three or more 
years to rot thoroughly. When they 
do rot the soil is rich in humus, The 
plowing was done with a 30 horse- 
power steam tractor, 4 to 6 inches 
deep, last fall and seeded down to 
rye. Eight furrows at a time were 
Plowed so that 10 feet and 2 inches 
were cut at each trip. Then the soil 
was thoroughly disked and the rye 
sown. Mr Gwilliam found the soil to 
be acid by testing with litmus paper 
before doing any planting. On one 
part of the field he applied one-half 
ton of lime to the acre. On the other 
part he applied one ton an acre. 
Where only one-half ton was applied 
there was not enough rye made to 
cut. Where one ton was applied at 
least a half crop was made. This 
clearly demonstrates that lime is 
needed on the land in this section. 
As a result of this experiment many 
other neighboring farmers are apply- 
ing lime. 

The rye on this farm was plowed 
under for humus and 100 acres 
seeded to buckwheat for which the 
ground was plowed and the rye 
turned under. Harrowing, fertilizing 
and seeding were all done in one 
operation. By means of chains two 
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THE FARM 


large, double disk harrows were 
fastened to the tractor, cutting about 
36 feet each trip. Four grain drills 
were fastened to the harrows to fer- 
tilize and seed the ground cut by the 
disks. To this buckwheat 300 pounds 
of 14% acid phosphate were applied 
to the acre. 

During early fall about 200 acres 
of the farm will again be seeded to 
rye, and 250 pounds of fertilizer and 
one ton of lime an acre will be ap- 
plied. Next year the crop of rye 
again will be turned under. By turn- 
ing under two or three such crops 
and applying lime to correct the acid- 
ity of the soil, and at the same time, 
aid in the decay of the grass roots 
and rye plowed under, Mr Gwilliam 
hopes to get this soil in such condi- 
tion that it will produce good yields 
of any of the crops that are at home 
and worth while to grow. The indi- 
cations are that he will succeed ad- 
mirably in this undertaking. of 








course, no money is being made at 
present, but this farm is being put 
in a condition which will cause 


money-making to be a natural re- 
sult. The land in the condition Mr 
Gwilliam found “it was worthless for 
agricultural purposes. His work is 
sure to result in more of the so- 
called worthless land of Long Island 
being made profitable by others. 
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A Rat-Proof Corncrib 


G, A, DICKERMAN, HILLSBORO COUNTY, N Hf 








Having an order to build a corn 
house guaranteed rat and mouse 
proof, I give the method employed: 

















Plan of Rat-Proof Corncrib 


The building is 12 feet long, 7 feet 
wide at floor and 8 feet wide at eaves; 
7-foot post with a square pitch roof. 
Six heavy chestnut posts were set, then 
the 6x6-inch sills were put on. Floor 
timbers about 4x5 inches were laid on 
the sills. Over these was laid a cov- 
ering of galvanized iron ‘extending 
about 2 inches beyond the timbers 
all around, this being bent down. 
Over this a double floor was laid and 
the seams in the iron were nailed 
thoroughly to the under side of the 
flooring. The frame (2x4-inch joist) 
was next set up and the slats, cut 
2%xl1 inch by 7 feet long were then 
nailed on, leaving an opening in one 
end for door 3 feet wide by 7 feet. 
This being in the center, gave room 
for a crib 2 feet wide at bottom, 2 
feet 6 inches wide at top and 12 feet 
long on each side. 

The entire crib was then covered 
with fine galvanized wire cloth, three 
meshes to the inch, fastened to the 
metal on the floor timbers and ex- 
tending up to the roof line. The 
rafters were then put on, and over 
these more of the galvanized iron was 
used, bringing it well down on the 
wire cloth and fastening securely. 
Over this the roof, which is of boards, 
painted, was placed. The cribs were 
made narrow, as the corn was very 
green. Walk is 3 feet wide. The 
door is made of slats and algo cov- 
ered with the wire cloth. 





Second Crop Potatoes—I. S&S. W., 
Maryland: For second crop it is ad- 
visable to use cold storage potatoes 
and not rely on local stock grown 
this season. Cut large potatoes for 
seed rather than use small ones 
whole. The use of 300 to 400 pounds 
of acid phosphate and kainit 
Cobbler is not considered a good po- 
tato for second crop, but is some- 
times used. It is always advisable 
should greatly help the yield. Irish 
to consult neighbors who have been 
growing second crop of potatoes, and 
a some of the varieties they are 
using. 































Keeping Milk Sweet in Summer 


W. D, NICHOLS, KENTUCKY 





During hot weather many farmers 
have trouble with sour milk. This 
causes much loss, not only to the 
farmer who keeps one or more cows 
for family use, but especially to the 
dairyman who retails his milk or 
ships it to a dealer in the city. The 
dealer usually pays only one half 
price for sour milk or refuses to ac- 
cept it at any price, thus entailing 
heavy loss to the producer. 

Sweet milk can be produced and 
delivered in prime condition to the 
customer in the hottest summer 
weather. I have for five years shipped 
milk a distance of 57 miles, the milk 
being three hours on the train, and 
have not had a drop *of sour milk 
during that time. These shipments 
ranged from 60 to 90 gallons a day. 
During about half of this time the 
milk was shipped in 8 and 10 gallon 
cans, the remainder of the time in 
quart and pint bottles. 

Good sweet milk depends on two 
items, cleanliness and cold tempera~« 
ture. To secure these the following 
rules should be observed: 

Have the cow’s udder clean before 
milking. A clean damp cloth can be 
used for this purpose and can be car- 
ried in the pocket of the milker. Only 
a few seconds are required to wipe 
the udder off immediately before be- - 
ginning to milk the cow. In my ex- 
perience this simple expedient has 
worked wonders, 

Be careful not to allow hairs, dust 
or dirt to fall into the milk. They 
are laden with germs. Germs cause 
the milk to sour. The greater the 
number of germs the quicker the 
souring will occur. A pail with a 
small opening will be very helpful 
in keeping out dust and other dirt. 

Use the milk pail for no other pur- 
pose than for milking. Some dairy- 
men use it for watering the horse 
and slopping the hogs, and then wo1.- 
der why the milk sours. 

Cool the milk immediately by run- 
ning it over a milk cooler, (one of 
these can be bought for $5 to $7), or 
by immersing in cold spring or well 
water. The animal heat must be re- 
moved before placing in cans or bot- 
tled for delivery or shipment. if 
necessary to hold the night’s milk 
for shipment until the next morning 
it should be held at a low tempera- 
ture. Cold springs or well water in 
@ wooden or metal tank of proper 
size to hold shipping cans may be 
used for this purpose. If running 
spring water is at hand, this will 
serve admirably. In some cases the 
milk or cream may be lowered into 
a cistern, and kept cool until time for 
shipment. If care is exercised, milk 
can be kept sweet without ice, but a 
supply of ice is very desirable. 

Another important point. Wash 
all vessels carefully. Examine fre- 
quently in the angies to see that no 
accumulation of yellow slimy casein 
material collects, as this will cer- 
tainly cause rapid souring. After 
washing, scald all vessels with boil- 
ing water and place in pure fresh air 
until ready for use. If exposed to 
the sun, so much the better, as sun- 
light is the best germ killer and pu- 
rifier. 

Milk produced in the manner out- 
lined will be of the best quality and 
will bring the highest market price. 
Such milk is always in demand and 
if used for buttermaking it furnishes 
the raw material from which high 
quality butter can be produced. If 
all the butter produced on our farms 
were made from milk handled in this 
way, hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of poor butter which each 
year go into our markets at a very 
low price would be replaced by a gilt- 
edged article, which would sell at an 
attractive price, and would add many 
thousands of dollars to the annual 
profits of our farmers, 


Damage from Hens—W. LL. G&G. 
Pennsylvania: If your neighbor’s 
hens ‘come upon your land and do 
any damage you can sue the owner 
for the damage you sustain. 


If you are a road supervisor you 
will be remembered either by the 
poor roads or the good roads you 
maintain.—[Unele 
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Winter Concrete Hot-beds 


GEORGE E, WALSH, NEW YORK 


Hotbeds of a permanent character 
may be made of concrete, and if 
equipped with double sashes. will 
prove of the greatest value all the 
year’‘around. The cost of construc- 
tion is only slightly more than when 
made of wood, and their long life of 
usefulness makes them cheaper in 
the end. The concrete hotbeds may 
be made of hollow blocks purchased 
or made on the or constructed 
of solid concrete mixed and poured 
in molds fashioned out of old boards 
by the owner. A space of air between 
the walls of the bed is of great ad- 
vantage, for it keeps the coldest tem- 
perature from chilling the inside. If 
hollow concrete blocks are used, they 
should be set up on end that the 
air space is as nearly continuous 
throughout as possible. 

In building a concrete hotbed more 
attention should be given to the loca- 


spot, 


sO 


tion and bed than for an ordinary 
wooden affair on account of the per- 
manency of its character. It cannot 
be torn apart and moved to a new 
place, as may be done with a bed 
made of lumber. If a good place 
cannot be obtained where the soil is 
well drained, it will pay to lay drain 
tiles under the soil so the water can 
be carried away from the bed. A well- 
drained soil, either natural or arti- 
ficial, with a southern exposure, is all 


that is- required for an ideal selection 
of a site, but if it can be located on 


the south side of a building of some 
kind the protection from the north 
winds thus afforded will be of im- 
mense value. 

The bed of the place should be ex- 
cavated to a depth of 4 feet, and if 
tile bloeks are to be used the founda- 
tion wall up to within 18 inches of 
the surface may be made of grout. 


This will save something on the cost. 
The concrete blocks are then laid on 
this grout wall and brought up to 





HANDLING 


glass sash from the makers. The re- 
inforced glass sash cost a little more 
at the beginning, but they last longer 
and are practically indestructible. It 
is proof against ordinary rough han- 
dling and it will last for years with- 
out damage unless heavy objects fall 


on it. The heaviest kind of hail 
stones, which often break thousands 
of glass sash, has no damaging ef- 


fects upon the reinforced glass sash. 
The constant need of repair de- 
manded of ordinary glass sash is one 
of the drawbacks to hotbed use. 

Another variety of double sash is 
made in one piece, with an air space 
between, so that the heat of the sun 
is increased, and the changes of in- 
side temperature rendered less rapid 
by virtue of the dead air between the 
two glass layers. For very cold 
weather it has an advantage over the 
two separate sashes that can be re- 
moved singly. 

In applying sash to the concrete 
bed do not use permanent hinges. 
Hinges with removable pin butts are 


far better. This enables you to re- 
move the sash and make such re- 
pairs as needed. As a _ protection 
against the cold for the winter con- 
crete hotbed, strips of building pa- 
per, cloth, matting or other sub- 
Stance should be tacked to the wood- 
en frames so that they can be laid 


over the joints between the sash and 
the upper part of the bed walls. No 
matter how carefully the bed is made 
these joints will be more or less open. 
The cold air gets in at the joints and 
causes rapid falls in the temperature, 


Chard a Useful Plant 





PROF R, L. WATTS, PA STATE COL 
A few years ago Swiss chard was 
scarcely known in the United States; 


but it is now grown in thousands of 
home gardens and is often seen on 
truck farms and in market gardens. 
The Italians of -our large cities are 
especially fond of it and the demand 
is increasing among Americans. The 

















Swiss Chard in a Market Garden 


the desired distance above the sur- 
face. For a winter hotbed the wall 
should not come up much above the 


surface of the ground—not more than 
6 or 8 inches in front and 18 inches 
in back. This will make sufficient 
slope to carry off the water. On top 
of the last layer of concrete blocks a 
strip of wood should be laid and ce- 
mented down by an inch of good 
concrete so the sash will lay against 
this instead of the tile blocks. 

If made of solid concrete, the 
trench for the walls should be dug 1 
foot wide to a depth of 41% feet. Ex- 
cavate the inside of the bed at the 
tame time. Then with old, second- 
hand -boards build up the walls in 
the form of a box. The first 2 feet 
of the walls should be composed of 
1 and 2-inch stones mixed with ce- 
ment. Tamp down firmly. Then 
build the mold up high as needed 
and pour the cement in to finish off. 

If hollow walls are needed place 
strips of joists, 3 by 6 inches, in the 
middle of the wall, removing them 
before the cement gets very hard. In 
this way hollow walls can be ob- 
tained. The top part of the wall 
should be made solid, so that the air 
space is inclosed on top and bottom. 

After going to this trouble and ex- 
pense, the sash covering of the hot- 
bed should be made correspondingly 
protective. Double sash are essential 
for winter use. While one may order 
the sash frames and even make them 
at home, and then put the glass in, 
ii pays better to order reinforced 


as 


are valued when used as 
greens and the leaf stems are excel- 
lent when cooked and _ served on 
toast like asparagus, 

The plants are fully as hardy as 
cabbage or lettuce. In the north it 
is not uncommon for them to escape 
injury from cold until severe winter 
weather begins. In the milder sec- 
tions the roots may be wintered 
safely by cutting the plants back al- 
most to the ground and mulching 
heavily with straw, strawy manure, 
pine reedles or other material which 
will prevent alternate freezing and 
thawing. 

Lucullus is the leading variety. 
The seed is usually sown in the open 
ground where the plants are to stand 
all summer. Chard is an easy crop 
to start in hotbeds or greenhouses, 
transplanting into cold frames and 
finally. into the field. The crop at- 


leaves 


tains a marketable size probably a 
month earlier if glass is used in 
starting the plants. These require 


practically the same treatment in the 
hotbed and the cold frame as cab- 
bage and may be set in the field just 
as early, provided the plants are 
properly hardened. 

The rows in the field or the gar- 


den should never be less than 15 
inches apart, even for hand wheel- 
hoe gultivation, and more liberal 


spacing is desirable on account of the 
large tops. The plants are usually 
set or thinned to stand 8 to 12 inches 
apart in the row. 





THE CROPS 


of moderate fertility but high fer- 
tility is essential to the best results. 
At the Pennsylvania state college, 
limestone soil (Hagerstown clay 
loam) the plants often attain a 
weight of six to 10 pounds, To secure 
a tender as well as a heavy growth 
both manure and chemical fertilizers, 


especially nitrogen in soluble form, 
should be used with freedom. 
I have been growing Swiss chard 


in my home garden for several years 
and find it not only valuable for cul- 
inary purposes but it relished by 
the chickens. In fact, no green crop, 
unless it is young clover, is eaten so 
greedily by the poultry. A few dozen 
plants will supply green food for an 
equal number of hens from August 
1 until killed by freezing. The 
plants, under favorable conditions, 
make a remarkable growth and as 
the outside leaves are removed the 
central ones grow very rapidly and 
attain full size. 


is 


soon 





Lettuce Succeeds on Clay Soil 


B. AUGSBURY 


J. B. Fuller of Orleans county, 
N Y, has been experimenting for 
years in growing head lettuce on clay 
and loam soils. Any one visiting his 
farm now will find in his garden 
rows of large, sweet heads as firm as 
those on the muck lands and of as 
fine a flavor. It has been a prevail- 
ing opinion that head lettuce could 
be successfully grown only on muck 
lands. Mr Fuller has proved it is 
neither the muck land nor its loca- 
tion that holds the secret. Lettuce 
to be crisp and tender must grow 
quickly. To insure quick growth Mr 
Fuller put coarse stable compost and 
sand on his clay soil; besides a lib- 
eral quantity of phosphate. The bed 
was well enriched, and worked fine. 
On his loam he used manure and 
phosphate but omitted the sand. 

Whether this could be carried out 
successfully on larger areas remains 
to be determined; but no garden need 
be without head lettuce. No matter 
what the soil, a fine seed bed, well 
enriched, will produce good results. 
Mr Fuller’s experiments should be 
taken up by lovers of head lettuce, 
and the work tried on a larger scale. 
Mr Fuller has had a long period of 
dry, hot weather to contend with, as 
well as other drawbacks, but his let- 
tuce has withstood all hardships, 





Without Love for the business no 
poultryman can succeed. With love 
for it work will be done in due sea- 
son and in the proper way. The hens 
will not want; the chicks will grow; 
the eggs will come. 








A WINNING START 
A Perfectly Digested Breakfast Makes 
Nerve Force for the Day 


Everything goes wrong if the break- 
fast lies in your stomach like a mud 
pie. What you eat does harm if you 
can’t digest it—it turns to poison, 

A bright lady teacher found this to 
be true, even of an ordinary light 
breakfast of eggs and toast. She says: 

“Two years ago I contracted a very 
annoying form of indigestion. My 
stomach was in such condition that a 
simple breakfast of fruit, toast and 
egg gave me great distress. 

“I was slow to believe that trouble 
could come from such a simple diet, 
but finally had to give it up, and found 
a great change upon a cup of hot 
Postum and Grape-Nuts with cream, 
for my morning meal. For more than 
a year I have held to this course and 
have not suffered except when inju- 
diciously varying my diet. 

“I have been a teacher for several 
years and find that my easily digested 
breakfast means a saving of nervous 
force for the entire day. My gain of 
10 pounds in weight also causes me to 
want to testify to the value of Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Grape-Nuts holds first rank at our 
table.” 

Name given by Postum Co, 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” 


Battle 


Read the little 


book, “The Koad to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 













BUILGING, 
References given. 
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‘BUCKEYE 
BROADCAST FERTILIZER | 
AND LIME SOWERS | 


Made In 
One and Two-Horse Sizes 


The Two-Horse Buckeye is 
made in 8 and 10 foot widths. 
Width of One-Horse Buckeye is 
Wi, 5 feet. These machines have a wide 
range of quantity—from 75 to 3000 
quarts per acre. 


ABSOLUTE FORCE FEED 
SOWS VERY EVENLY 


| Successfully handles all brands of 
1} Standard Commercial Fertilizers, 
| Nitrate of Soda, Land Plaster, Granu- 
lated Calcium Chloride, Marl, 
Crushed Limestone, Lime, Dry 
Wood Ashes, etc. ' 
Absolutely Guaranteed to do 
ALL claimed for it. Insist on 
seeing it at your local deal- 
er’s. Send for Buckeye Lime 
Sower folder. 
“The Buckeye 
—a Wise Buy.” 











Get Quality 
Joun Deere Dealers Give Both 

















School 
Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, Formerly Principal 
of Pittsville, (Wis. ) High School 


IR man 
years - 
culture has 

been taught in 
some the 
schools of the 
country. The 
greets hand- 
cap has been 
in the text- 
books avail- 
able; most of 
them have not 
been satisfac- 
tory. This ob- 
jection no 
longer obtains since the appearance of 
Wood's k on School Agricul- 
This book is the outcome of the 
ractical teaching in the public schools 
y the man who has prepared the way 
and who has actually ght the subject 
for many years to pupils in the second- 
ary grades. This book is, therefore, 
teachable ; it is practical and elementary 
and so written that any teacher can ure 
it. This is the important factor and will 
be evident to everyone who examines the 
book from any standpoint as a practical 
text. While this is primarily a text-book 
it will be found valuable to anyone de- 
siring to obtain ogoneet knowledge of 
elementary agriculture. It should be in 
every farmer's library. 


One of the distinguished features of 
the book is the great variety of illustra- 
tions, consisting of nine full-page plates 
in color and numerous process cuts. In 
addition to the full-page illustrations are 
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the quts in the text, 195 of them alto- 
gether. These are pusromsey bgipta to 
an understanding of the text. The text 


is printed in large, clear type, on a hi 
arede paper, and the clea contains 











Swiss chard does well in any soil 





340 pages, 5x7 inches, substantially bo: 
in clo! Net, 90 cents, 
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Child Labor Reform 


Abuse of children should never be 
permitted, in county or town; but it 
is a fair question whether the move- 
ment to restrict child labor is not go- 
ing to extremes in some particulars 
Its advocates seem ignorant of cer- 
tain great natural truths, which have 
been demonstrated by ages of expe- 
rience. Prom earliest infancy, the 
child should be encouraged to work 
and to play. Whether infant, youth 
or adult, man learns to do by doing. 

The great advantage possessed by 
the farm home, is that it affords a 
great variety of activities to the 
child, Girls and boys should be 
taught, from their earliest years, all 
kinds of work, operations, activities, 
They should be encouraged to do well 
that which they undertake. When 
they thus learn to do by doing, they 
train hand and eye, mind and will 
to work together. 

The responsibilities thrown upon 
children may be increased gradually 
with their years, for the more a child 
has to do, the more it can do, the 
Same as an adult, within certain lim- 
its. Of course these principles must 
not be overdone. Children must not 
be abused. They must have play as 
well as work. But we do not assent 
to the proposition that everything 
should be made easy for children un- 
til they are well into their “teens.” 

Even the young child is father of a 
man. If it does not have to overcome 
any difficulties, it grows up mushy 
and weak, satisfied only with a soft 
job or no job, because not qualified 
for anything better. Study into the 
up-bringing and experience of youth 
who, between the ages of 10 and 25, 
become increasingly infirm of pur- 
pose, and almost inevitably it is 
found that such individuals were 
overpetted or otherwise spoiled at 
home, and the school could not over- 
come the errors of the home. The 
natural energy inherent in such youth 
is dissipated by not being wisely 
utilized; they get false ideas of life, 
they want to begin where their pa- 
rents left off, they have had little to 
do with the stern realities of life that 
make for character, perseverance, 
health of body and mind, strength of 
will, firmness of soul and that in- 
domitable purpose which enables 
men and women to overcome all dif- 
ficulties. 

It is all wrong to pass laws that 
children shall not work until they are 
14 or 16 years old, even at home or 
on the farm. Because they did not 











learn to utilize their po-ers to some 
extent prior to that age, the world 
today is full of young people weak in 
body, mind and soul—unskilled float- 
ers whose increasing number consti- 
tutes a grave problem. 





College Training Pays 


in this day and age it seems to be 
taken for granted that the worth 
of education is proved by what it 
brings in the way of financial returns. 
With a view to ascertaining whether 
a college education pays, some teélling 
figures were recently gathered con- 
cerning the earning capacity of the 
graduates of eastern universities. The 
results are very much in favor of a 
college training as a factor toward 
increasing one’s ability to earn a liv- 
ing. 

The graduates who earn the largest 
incomes are physicians, averaging 
$1106 the first year, and $3094 the 
tenth. Lawyers, who began’ with an 
annual income of only $355 ended the 
tenth year with $4994. The average 
income of the graduating class of 
Princeton university ‘01 is $4000 a 
year. 

Such figures surely prove the aver- 
age college ;raduate is not a useless 
member of society. Comic papers 
are too often prone to paint him a 
figure head. It is true that a college 
education, after all, and so far as 
success goes, depends largely upon the 
individual and his keenness to seize 
opportunities. But there is no more 
reason for failure among.college grad- 
uates than there is among farmers. 


a 


Tt required a good many years for 
the idea to take a firm hold in 
the minds of the Amer- 
ican farmer,and it was 
not until economic con- 
ditions compelled it 
that the farmer as a class took ad- 
vantage of this means for securing 
this cheapest and most efficient meth- 
od of utilizing his corn crop. It now 
can be stated as a fairly general 
proposition that in no instance, on 
the high-priced lands of the middle 
west at least, can the dairyman or 
the beef feeder continue in business 
at a profit without silage to feed. The 
man on the cheaper lands of the 
western plains is also fast realizing 
that to secure himself against loss 
and enforced sacrifice, well 
enable him to maintain the 
possible number of breeding cattle, 
he, too, must depend upon the silo 
for feed to carry his stock through a 
large portion of the year., This tre- 
mendous expansion in silo building 
has naturally developed many dis- 
tinct types of silos, varying for the 
most part only in materials used. 
Broadly speaking, any silo in general 
use and widely offered for sale is a 
good silo, provided it is properly 
erected and properly filled. Some 
will doubtless outlast others, some 
will doubtless allow less freezing 
than others, but they will all 
give good service if given a fair 
chance. Any man who raises or 
maintains cattle, sheep or horses in 
any considerable number can afford 
a silo of some sort. If he does not 
wish to erect one, he can dig one. In 
localities where soil conditions and 
depth of the water table permit a ce- 
ment lined pit built like a cistern can 
be made at an insignificant cost, filled 
exactly the same as any other silo 
and the feed will keep perfectly. 





silo 


Silos of 
Many Types 


as to 
greatest 





With prices for beef cattle at the 
highest level within 40 years, the 
beef-making business 
would seem to hold al- 
luring inducements to 
the feeder and farmer. 
The same causes, however, which 
have forced the price of prime beef 
to this high level have also increased 
the cost of making beef almost if not 
quite in the same proportion. Corn 
is high, has been high for several 
years and there is no reason to ex- 
pect that it will be cheap during the 
coming season. Hay is scarce and 
dear, and with the sharply decreased 
clover acreage is likely to, continue 
so. Stock cattle were never scarcer 
and hitherto almost unknown figures 
are being demanded and received for 
feeders, particularly of the choicer 
sorts.. These influences are compel- 


Next ¥ear’s 
Beefsteak 





ling the feeder to figure more closely 
and more carefully than ever before 
on his feeding operations for the 
coming season. This does not mean 
that the experienced feeder is going 
out of the business. Mighty few men 
who have fed cattle consistently for a 
terms of years will drop out of the 
game. The indications are, however, 
that this year’s feeding will be done 
on a more closely calculated basis 
than ever before. The roughage 
problem is being satisfactorily solved 
by the use of the silo. The beef- 
making industry in this country has 
reached the stage where we may 
safely state that steers cannot be 
profitably fattened under ordinary 
farm conditions unless silage consti- 
tutes the main roughage ration. By 
using the practical information now 
available concerning the most prof- 
itable combinations of silage, corn 
and cottonseed meal, beef making 
will probably always be a paying in- 
dustry on the middle western farms 
At the present stage, however, neg- 
lect of some essential principles, or 
indifference to the relative economy 
of different rations, means the oblit- 
eration of the margin between profit 
and loss in cattle feeding ventures. 
Incidentally, it should be noted by 
cattle breeders that never in the his- 
tory of this country has the demand 
been so strong for real top-notch 
feeder cattle. Never have the farm- 
ers of the corn belt been so willing 
to pay high prices for high-grade 
stuff, particularly top-notch calves. 





hrough the agronomy departme”t 
of its agricultural college Minnesota 
has demonstrated the 
practicability of seed- 
ing clovers and other 
forage crops in cut- 
areas; these to transform such 
tracts into productive farms in the 
least possible time. The usual prac- 
tice in subduing land of this character 
is to wait until the stumps are re- 
moved before attempting to use the 
Jand, other than utilizing whatever nat- 
ural pasturage is afforded by the un- 
derbrush and wild grass. A year ago, 
however; the state distributed large 
amounts of timothy and medium red, 
mammoth and alsike clover seed for 
sowing on these northern lands which 
have been burned over. The. results 
show that in all cases where the seed 
was properly sown and where mois- 
ture conditions were at all satisfacory, 
good stands of grass were secured. 
Timothy and clover sown the middle 
of May made heavy crops, growths of 
3% to4 feet being harvested about the 
middle of September. The grass takes 
possession of the land, keeping down 
weeds and providing almost unlim- 
ited pasturage for live stock. Timber 
land and peaty swamp land, after being 
burned over, were disked and harrowed 
and the grass seed sown broadcast. 
Where the stumps were so thick on 
the ground as to prevent harrowing, 
the seed sown broadcast on the snow 
late in the spring made a good catch. 
Where the ashes were deep, the disk 
was used to mix some of the firmer 
soil beneath with the ashes. 

Advice on Feed 
of poultry should 
grain of salt—and pepper. Circum- 
stances differ. For instance, most 
poultrymen say they feed and advise 
others to feed only what the fowls 
will eat up clean in 15 minutes, then 
take away what is left. In my case 
I find that if I did so, many of my 
layers would go without a breakfast; 
for they seem to like to remain on 
the nests an hour or two when lay- 
ing. Last winter some of my two- 
year-old hens would lay before it was 
fairly daylight, even with the mer- 
cury away below zero. The average 
price of eggs for the year is what 
eounts. It costs little more to+make 
eggs in December and January than 
in the summer months. My books 
show that the average last year was 
245 cents a dozen, local market rate. 
Boston rate from 10 to 20% higher. 
No eggs for hatching sales are in- 
cluded to boost the average. That is 
a separate account.—[F. E. Halbert, 
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Geese Are Profitable to raise where 
one has pasture to turn them out 
on. They will require almost no 
grain food and are nearly clear profit 
when marketed at Thanksgiving or 
Christmas time.—[M. T. Delano. 





Flowers, a Side Line for Farmers 
CYRUS T. FOX 


Truck growers who supply the 
Reading markets with vegetables and 
small fruits find a valuable adjunct 
in cut flowers. 

It is not uncommon for growers to 
report that the flowers were more 
salable than anything else. As to the 
amount of money realized from given 
areas the flowers are often the most 
profitable. Generally speaking, they 
sell about fast as they can be 
handed out. Especially is this the 
case when there is a demand for 
some particular occasion, such as col- 
lege or school commencements, 
church fairs, festivals or other pub- 
lic celebrations. For fashionable 
weddings the demand is for a higher 
class of flowers than those grown in 
the open garden, and the professional 
florist then finds his blooms and de- 
signs in demand. 

From producing flowers for retail 
sales some growers in the vicinity of 
Reading have gone into growing them 
for the wholesale trade. One of the 
most successful in this line is Thomas 
J. Oberlin, After having taught 
school for some ‘years Mr Oberlin 
took up floriculture as a money- 
making proposition. He has now 
been in the business more than 20 
years and has made a success of it. 
His aim has always been to attain 
perfection, consequently, his flowers 
are marketed in fine condition. He 
has confined his operations to a few 
specialties. For a long time he grew 
nothing but tuberoses, the sale of 
which covers the fall months. Then 
he added lily of the valley and sweet 
peas to meet the demands of spring 
and early summer. Now he grows 
few of these; in fact, he has dis- 
carded the tuberoses altogether. His 
greatest profit lies in the peony. The 
three most profitable are grown, a 
brilliant crimson variety to meet the 
early demand, coming in as it does 
before Memorial day, and two free- 
blooming kinds, pink and white re- 
spectively. 

He has acres of peonies. The 
well-developed buds, with long stems, 
are tied in bunches of 25 and then 
shipped. These buds are developed, 
or “ripened,” by the city dealer who 
handles them. No fully opened or 
even half opened flowers are shipped. 
The peonies are marketable for six 
to eight weeks, and are as salable as 
the choicest chrysanthemums of the 
fall. Indeed, they rank next to 
American Beauty roses in profitable- 
ness and are much more easily 
grown. The gladiolus is another good 
thing to grow. Along with it ranks 
the China aster, of which there are 
many varieties. Dahlias, both single 
and double, have their place 

When I recentiy visited Mr Ober- 
lin’s premises, I found him directing 
the setting out of thousands of bulbs 
of gladioli of various varieties. The 
bulbs were a lot which he grew last 
year, and had carefully packed away 
for this season’s planting. One of his 
best flower beds is on the site of an 
abandoned iron ore mine, filled up 
with good soil. The drainage being 
perfect the plants thrive in it lux- 
uriantly, being protected from strong 
winds. Perennial phlox has been 
found to be particularly well-adapted 
to this spot. 

Mr Oberlin’s cut flowers 
to some of the largest dealers in 
Philadelphia and New York. They 
are carefully packed and sent by ex- 
press on a fast train leaving his*sta- 
tion in the evening. The next morn- 
ing they are on the market, as fresh 
as though they had been cut an hour 
before. Pending the departure of 
the train the flowers are kept in 
storage houses, where the tempera- 
ture is not allowed to go above 40 
degrees. Mr Oberlin has been very 
successful in raising lilac and deutzia. 
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Locating Turkeys—I put bells on 
the old turkeys and find them a great 
help in discovering the birds, as the 
tinkle Shows the direction to look 
and the bright metal is easily seen. 
It is a great help to find them when 
turned on the range. We_ go after 
them every night about 4 o'clock 
until they learn to come home, which 
they will in one or two weeks. The 
bells are 9 cents apiece.—[Mrs. C. L. 
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WALTER CLARK, 

We had sheared the brood ewes 
and turned them and their lambs to 
summer pasture. Many flockmasters 
during the busy cropping season are 


HABRISON 





apt to neglect their flocks just at a 
season when they should be looked 
after to keep them free from disease. 
While the lambs are still running 
with their mothers there is danger 
from the maggot fly, as well as 
stomach and lung worm pests. 
Sheep of any age, and especially 


young sheep or lambs, should not be 


allowed to run in very large flocks 
as they seem to be poison to each 
other where kept in large flocks un- 
less they have more range than the 


average flockmaster of the eastern or 
central states usually provides. 

At about the age of five months the 
lambs should be taken from their 
dams and turned on a field of fresh 
grass where no sheep have been pas- 


tured. I prefer a meadow in second 
crop clover, timothy and bluegrass; 
one that has plenty of fresh water 
and good shade, and as remote from 
the flock of brood ewes as possible: 
or, in other words, get the lambs, if 
possible, far enough away so that 
they cannot hear the bleat of the 
ewes. 

They should be provided with 
plenty of shallow troughs set on 


blocks or legs to keep the lambs’ feet 
out of them. They should have a rea- 


fonable amount of clean oats and 
bran, the same ration as they got 
while with their dams. A covered 
box must also be provided with 
plenty of salt, to which a small 
quantity of turpentine has been 
added. In four or five days after 
the lambs are separated they will be 
pretty well over their grief 

A close observer will notice them 
often standing in the middle of the 
field or some spot in the hot sun. 
They usually stand in a circle with 
heads to the center and nose near 
the ground. An inexperienced ob- 


server would wonder why they stand 


in such a position and why they are 
continually stamping the fore feet 
and shaking the head. And often all 
at once they will stampede and seek 
another location, only to repeat the 
Same maneuvers. The cause of these 
actions isa fly that produces the grub- 


worm or “grub in the head,” as it is 


usually termed. It affects them the 
following “spring. The grub fly de- 
posits the larva in the nostril, and 
there it is hatched and becomes the 
pest known as grubworm. As a pre- 
ventive the lambs should be taken 
one at a time and a small quantity 


of pure pine tar put on the nose, care 
being taken to avoid getting the tar 
in their mouths or where it will come 
in contact with the feed. 

The lambs should be provided with 
two fields at least, and should not 
be permitted to run on one field more 
than two weeks at a time. This gives 
them fresh food and a clean range. 





Stomach worms cause more fatali- 
ties among lambs than any other 
common disease. The symptoms are 
soon well defined. The lamb has a 
sickly, drowsy appearance, the ears 
droop, nose and mouth have a blood- 
less appearance. On catching the 
lamb it lacks weight, and by parting 
the wool you will immediately ob- 
Serve the ski.. is white and colorless 


instead of pink, as in a healthy 
lamb, 
Now, as to a cure. Some of the 


prepared or medicated stock salts on 
the market have proved beneficial to 
some, especially if fed as a pre- 
ventive, but our most reliable cure 
has been the “gasoline treatment,” 
but it must be administered by an 
experienced or careful hand. I want 
to repeat this warning: no careless or 
inexperienced person should admin- 
ister this remedy. 

Our method is as follows: Procure 
a four-ounce bottle. Have a jug or 
bucket of new or sweet milk; put 
three ounces of milk in the bottle 
and one teaspoonful of gasoline; 
stand the lamb in a corner of build- 
ing or pen; stand astride of lamb and 
hold its head only high enough that 
it can swallow the liquid. Now take 
mixture and shake well an” keep on 
shaking until bottle is ready to put 
in lamb’s mouth; pour it in slowly, 
remove bottle and reshake if neces- 
sary before it has all been given. 

One or two facts I want to impress 
on my readers are: First, you must 
mix the dose for each lamb separate- 
ly, as gasoline and milk will not mix 
without continual shaking, and if 
given pure a few drops only kills the 
lambs. Second, the lambs should be 
kept up without food for at least 10 
hours before the mixture is given. 
Two applications are usually all that 
are necessary. After the affected 
lambs begin to show improvement 
they should be well fed and given a 
tonic for the blood, and given fre- 
quent change of pasture. 





Draft Horse Paying Proposition 


G. P. GROUT 


The breeding of draft horses has 
come to be a profitable adjunct to di- 
versified farming. At no time during 
the past 15 or 20 years has the price 
been higher for good draft and heavy 


farm horses. While the automobile 
may, to a certain extent, have re- 
placed the horse for city delivery, 
still the bulk of the farm work is 


done with horses; and prices for good 


stock are as high ‘or higher than 
ever. 
There is not the demand for me- 


dium quality and light weight horses 
that there used to be, but good 
emooth draft and heavy farm horses 
are bringing good prices. There is 
little reason why the farmer should 
not continue to raise horses of this 
kind. Brood mares, and _ stallions, 
too, for that matter, will produce 
stronger and better colts for having 
been kept steadily at work on the 
farm. 

On my farm I have raised some of 
the cleanest and best colts, and 
worked the mares right along. 





Nothing is difficult when you put 




























Free to You, Mr. Dairyman or Farmer 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


It will increase your milk yield in the summer as well as 
winter. Hundreds of the most successful dairymen are using it 
every month in the year. It increases the milk yield—it in- 
creases the butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of condition. 
It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. Now is the time to lay in a year’s supply. 
It keeps indefinitely. Costs less than corn or oats. 

Let us send you a Free Sample. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and Baby Chick Feeds are perfectly 
proportioned mixtures of the best of grains. They make the chickens vigor- 
ous and healthy ; and are wonderful egg producers. We want every person 
who raises poultry to have a free sample. Write today. 


Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, Illinois 


Prevents Ticks. 


KEEP 
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Farm Life Series 


Handy F arm 
Devices 


Compiled and Edited by Rolfe Cobleigh 
Every wide-awake 







A el 5 iqui reparati : 
plied with a aad oonp ecu ~y oa farmer wishes to 
condition saves five times its cost in know how to do 
extra milk. things, not only 
TRIAL OFFER the best way, but 
if your dealer cannot supp! the easiest and the 
you, send us his name om quickest way. This 
$1.25, and we will deliver calls for a knowl 
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There is hardly an 
end to the ingen- 
ious contrivances 
that men have de- 
g vised to save time, 

' money and labor. 
It is surprising how cheap and how easy 
it is to make the things that are described 
in this book. Never before has this 
subject been presented in a way so easily 
understood and made so easily applicable 
to everyday problems. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cloth, library style, Sx7% inches, 
printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is 
beautifully illustrated, both in the text and with 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given 


applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and for Canada, 
above Trial Offer, $1.50. 
CARPENTERMORTON C 
. RTON 
BOSTON, MASS, od 
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@ subscription offer, and is a credit to any Lbrary. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends #1.00 in payment for his subscription to 
this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may have the book on the same terms. When this 
offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be 
had except upon payment of additional years’ sub- 
scription. This book is not sold alone, can 

be Pad in connection with a subscription as : 

The book and the paper may be sent to different 
addresses if desired. Address all orders to 


American Agriculturist ; 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Mineral Heave Remedy Co, 451 Fourth Ave. 
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of our Advertisers; you 
will get a very prompt 
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COLUMBUS, AUGUST 26-27-28-29-30-31 | 


than ever before. 
Bank on the grounds. 








tory of the fair. 
things. 


Live Stock Entries Close August 10, 1912. 
priation has enabled the erection of additional live stock buildings. , ; : n 
are fully aroused to the advantages of breeding pure-bred live stock. The ‘‘Scrub’’ animal is more unpopular in the Buckeye State 
We have the money and are ready to buy the prize winners. 
Every modern convenience at the service of exhibitors. The Columbus Centennial Celebration this year, 


Finest Exposition buildings in the world. 


Growing and prospering. Legislative appro- 


Railroad facilities are the best. Look at the map. Ohio farmers 


Premiums paid before close of fair at the State Fair 


Ohio with five million people stands solidly behind this great exposition, which is a guide-board pointing to better 
Half the States of the Union will contribute to the success of THE OHIO STATE FAIR. 


Entries and space reservations should be made early 
Entries close for live stock August 10. 


Elegant illustrated color catalog and premium list mailed to all requests. 


A. P. SANDLES, 


; 
supported by liberal appropriations from the state legislature and popular subscriptions, will insure the largest attendance in the his- 





Address the Secretary. 
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Department of Agriculture News 


In order to secure as far as possible 
uniformity in methods, the cheese in- 
structors of the state department of 
agriculture met recently at Lowville, 
At a local factory each instructor had 
te demonstrate his manner of making 
a vat of cheese. The demonstrations 
were followed by discussions of new 
processes of manufacture and consid- 
eration of new appliances used in pro- 
ducing the many brands of cheese. 
{Interested observers, other than the in- 
structors, were present, one coming 
specially from Maine. Commissioner 
Huson hopes uniformity in methods of 
manufacture will result In more staple 
brands. 

Commissioner Huson desires to call 
attention to the provisions of the fol- 
lowing resolution recently adopted by 
the live stock sanitary board of Min- 
nesota: 

“All dairy and breeding cattle im- 
ported from the state of New York be 
held on arrival and tuberculin tested 
unless accompanied by a certificate of 
health issued by a veterinarian of the 
bureau of animal industry or a veteri- 
narian in the employ of the New York 
department of agriculture. Such cer- 
tificate of health shall certify animals 
have been tuberculin tested within 30 
days preceding shipment and are free 
from tuberculosis and all other con- 
tagious diseases.” 

Commissioner Calvin J. Huson in 
going through the accounts of town 
and county fairs as filed in his oflice 
recently, noticed that many associa- 
tions are apparently paying an undue 
proportion of their prize moneys in 
poultry premiums, while other exhib- 
its are not being fully rewarded. A 
closer examination showed that in 
some instances more than half of the 
total premiums have been paid _ to 
poultry exhibitors, and that a few 
professional exhibitors going from fair 
to fair received the major portion of 
the prize money. As the result of the 
examination he has addressed a note 
to some of the fair associations 
suggesting that this practice may se- 
riously imperil future appropriations 
by the legislature. 

The state department of agriculture 
reports that during the month of May 
451 single men and 23 families were 
sent to the farmers by two of its labor 
bureaus. Thus far the bureaus of the 
department have been able to supply 
the demand for laborers. Applications 
for help are received at the New York, 
Albany and Buffalo offices daily and 
Many men are being furnished. Ac- 
cording to reports received, nearly all 
turn out satisfactorily to their em- 
ployers. 

The so-called pure seed law of the 
state becomes effective July 1, after 
which date representatives of the com- 
missioner of agriculture will take sam- 
ples of seeds of grasses and clovers of- 
fered for sale in all parts of the state. 
These samples will be analyzed at the 
experiment, station to determine if 
they contain in excess of 3% by count 
of foul or foreign seeds. To sell agri- 
cultural seeds containing an excess of 
87% of foreign seeds, unless every re- 
eeptacle containing them is plainly 
marked or labeled with such per cent, 
is a violation of the agricultural law. 


Work of Farmers’ Institutes 
W. H, BRAINERD 














It is the desire of Commissioner 
Huson that the work of the bureau of 
farmers’ institutes the coming year be 
of greater value to the farmers of 
New York than ever before. The ac- 
tivities of this bureau are not to be 
eonfined entirely to the holding of in- 
stitutes. While hundreds of meetings 
are held each year and much informa. 
tion of value to agriculturists given 
through these meetings, personal ad- 
vice will also be afforded to any 
farmers having’ special problems. 
Thousands of bulletins are available 
tor distribution in answer to specific 
requests. Aid will be supplied in start- 
ing cow testing associations. There 
will also be generous co-operation 
with the various agricultural organi- 
zations whose work is of statewide 
interest. 

The advance in the price of coffee 
during the past 12 months or more has 
resulted in many violations of the 
pure food law by unscrupulous dealers 
seeking to increase their profits by 
adulterating and misbranding that 
eommodity. Commissioner Huson for 
some time has had agents in every 
section of the state collecting coffee 
samples from roasters, packers an‘ 
wholesalers for examination, Already 
apparent violations of the law have 
been found where “Bogota” coffee is 
being sold as “Old Government Java’; 
a “Santos” as an “Arabian Mocha” 
coffee, etc. Many samples of ‘Pure 
Ground Coffee” containing ground 
peas or Other mixed cereals have been 
purchased by the agents and the facts 
relative thereto have been referred to 
the attorney-general for such action 
as warranted under the law. 

The state agricultural department 
‘ yeports that car ae its efforts 446 


single men and 11 families were sent 
to farms during June. At present there 
is a great call for help, due to the 
harvesting of crops and the supply of 
labor is scarcely equal to the demand, 

Attention is also directed to Section 
263 of the law which provides that the 


term “barrel” used for the purchase 
or sale of barrels of apples or quinces 
shall represent a quantity of 100 quarts 


of grain or dry measure. Any person 
manufacturing or causing to be made 
barrels to be used for the sale or pur- 


chase of fruit containing less than 100 
auarts of grain or dry measure, shall 
brand such barrels upon each end and 
upon the outside conspicuously and in 


letters 1% inches in length with the 
words “short barrel.’ 


Agricultural School’s New Head 
Prof W. J. Wright was recently 


elected by the board of managers as 
director of the agricultural college at 








Alfred university to take charge on 
August 1. He comes well equipped for 
this position. Reared on a nursery 
and fruit farm in southern Michigan, 


he was educated at the public schools 
and the state agricultural college, 














Director W. J. Wright 


where ‘he specialized in horticulture 
and from which he graduated in 
1904. Immediately after -raduation 
he spent three years in California and 
Oregon in fruit culture and newspaper 
work; from which he returned in 1907 
to become assistant to the president 
of his alma mater. After two years 
in this position, which calls for con- 
siderable administrative ability, ‘he 
went to the Pennsylvania state agri- 
cultural college, where he has spent 
the last three years as professor of 
horticulture, 

Not only has Prof Wright proved 
himself a good executive, an inspiring 
and popular teacher, but has won the 
confidence of the fruit growers of 
Pennsylvania, with whom he had 
much to do, especially in connection 
with the exhibits of the state horti- 
cultural society last year and _ this. 
Under his direction the finest exhibit 
of fruit ever made by the society was 
staged at Pittsburg last winter. He 
is a member of the American pomo- 
logical society, the American society 
for horticultural science, the American 
breeders’ association and the Ameri- 
can association for the advancement 
of science. The agricultural college is 
to be congratulated upon securing so 
strong a man to be its new director. 





Hops Progressing Well 





The growing hop crop in New York 
is progressing as well as could be ex- 
pected and growth is fully up to nor- 
mal for this time of year. The con- 
tinued drouth made the progress of 
the vines slow, but retarded the de- 
velopment and activities of lice. In 
some portions of New York lice are 
reported as doing some damage. 
Growers are warned to be ready to 
combat the pest, should weather con- 
ditions from now on be such as to 
increase the numbers of lice in the 
yards, -All primary markets quoted 
somewhat lower prices on the latest 
sales, figures from New York being 
26 @ 2! In California dealers are of- 
fering to contract at about 2l1c, but 
not many growers are inclined to_sell, 

Pacific coast conditions are as fav- 
orable as those in New York, although 
lice are prevalent in Oregon to some 
extent, although of not sufficient num- 
‘bers to be alarming. The vines in 
this state are making luxurious 
growth, making it difficult for growers 
to spray to combat lice. Some vermin 
is reported in California, although 
situation there is not as bad as in 
Oregon. Washington yards are said 
to be practically free and the pros- 
pects good for a large crop of hops. 
Estimates of the yield of bo»ps are 
common among the trade even at 
this early date. McNeff Bros, Port- 
land, Ore, estimated the . maximum 
yield on the coast as follows: Cali- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


fornia 80,000 to 90,000 bales, Wash- 
ington 25,000 to 27,000 bales, Oregon 
90,000 to 100,000 bales. Another es- 
timated the California yield at 90,000 
to 95,000 bales. Another so-called 
authority places the yield in Washing- 
ton at 35,000 bales and in New York 
at 35,000 to 40,000 bales. Late quo- 
tations on hops in New York city are 
as follows: New York state 1911 prime 
to choice 31@338c p lb, medium to 
prime 25@30c, old 10@18c, Pacific 
coast medium to choice 30@338c, old 
12@ 20c. 


Summer Boarders Numerous—Farm- 
ers*in Columbia Co are in the midst 
of their harvest. Hay is a very good 





crop, rye heavy, corn doing well, but 
becoming damaged by lack of rain. 
Many fields of oats ruined by dry 
weather, Boarding houses are well 
filled, as are many farmhouses, with 
city guests. Small fruit is plentiful, 


but a large crop of larger fruit is not 
expected. All produce is high. 
Strawberries have been from 10 to 
l5c in the markets, cherries from 
8 to 12c, The county league is giv- 
ing the public some excellent ball 
games, The towns having teams are 
Copake, Hillsdale, Philmont, Spencer- 
town, Ghent and Chatham, At pres- 
ent Copake leads and Spencertown 
holds last place. Many new autos are 
being bought. 

Good Hay in Richmond Co—Haying 
is completed. The crop is abundant 
and generally well cured. Peaches 
and apples are falling to the ground. 
Pears are a total failure, as trees did 
not blossom for the first time in many 
years, 

Good Roads in Sterling—Crops in 
general are not good. The extended 
drouth has told on everything in Cay- 
uga Co. Milk at shipping station is 
$1.25. Sterling cheese factory pays 
$1.40. At present Sterling township 
has by far the most improved roads 
of any town in the county. 

Vegetation Revived—vVegetation is 
very much revived since the rain. 
Grain will be helped to some extent 
and corn will be saved in most 
places, as many fields of corn had 
had scarcely any rain since planted. 
Potatoes look fairly well, but will be 
late, owing to the late planting. New 


potatoes sell for 40c p pk and are 
good quality. Haying is progressing. 
Great scarcity of help. Men with 


teams demand $5 a day and men $3 a 
day and board. Good crop of hay is 
reported. The dry weather affected 
the pastures to such an extent that 
cows shrunk about 1-3 on their milk. 
Cheese is selling for 14 to 14%c, but- 


ter 32 to 35c; eggs 23 to 25c. All 
feeds are high, either ground or 
whole. 





Getting More for Grain—Most farm. 
ers are through haying in Broome Co, 
Have had a heavy rain that laid gar- 
dens and crops to the ground, Farm- 
ers are getting 17.5c p bu more for 
their grains this year than common. 

Extra Good Hay—Hay is an extra 
good crop in St Lawrence Co. Hay- 
ing was done late, as farmers were 
busy cultivating corn. Oats are a very 
poor crop, many of them being sowed 
too late, Corn is growing well, but 
most of it was planted too late to en- 
able it to mature, Milk at station is 
$1.40 p 100 Ibs. 

Corn Uneven But Good—Buckwheat 
is all sowed and some pieces are up. 
Farmers have been busy putting in 
their hay crop, which is good. Pota- 
toes look good in Chautauqua Co. Corn 
looks well, only some is uneven. 

Light Crops Generally—Hay is a 
light crop in Schoharie Co. Oats are 
heading out with very short straw, 
and will be a light crop. Corn is small 
and late. Potatoes look good. Apples 
are not very plentiful. About the same 
acreage of buckwheat sowed as last 
year, 

Potatoes Need Rain—Prolonged dry 
weather is injuring crops in Saratoga 
Co. Hay is in good condition for 
harvesting and will give a good yield. 
Oats are heading, but straw is short. 
Potatoes will be a failure if rains do 
not come soon. Pastures are short 
and feed very high. Cherries are plen. 
tiful. Housekeepers put up from 25 
to 30 cans. Some farm property for 
sale. Help is scarce. 

Working on Oneida Railroad— 
Corn is backward. Some fields had to be 
replanted. Potatoes are doing fairly 
well. There are some fine fields of 
clover. Work is progressing on the im. 
proved road between Rome and Cam- 
den town line, and on the Rome and 
Oceola R R, which will be built up 
into the great timber tract north of 
Rome. 


New Milk Station in Broome—It 
has been very hot and dry. A little 
rain would be greatly appreciated. 
Haying is about over, Bordens 
are thinking of putting a receiving 
station and ice house. for milk be- 
tween Whitney Point and Maine. 


Bneven in Otsego Co—Rainfall un- 
evenly distributed. Some farms have 
good hay, other almost none. Fodder 
corn an entire failure in many in- 
stances. One man planted corn three 
times, then sowed buckwheat. -Pota- 
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toes look fine. Oats have very short 
straw, but are apparently heading 
well, Buckwheat and millet uneven, 
doing well where moisture is sufficient. 
Pasture is failing, milk supply light. 


Milk companies offering 10 to 25c 
above schedule prices. Feed going 
higher. Eggs higher each week, 


Good Crops in Warren Co—Farmers 
have been busy haying; the crop is 
about the same as last year. Crops of 
all kinds look fine. Corn is making a 
rapid growth. Potatoes look well, but 
the potato bugs are very plentiful, 
Pastures have been so dry the cows 
are shrinking about half. 

Burlington Co—Having a very wet 
spell of weather, but too late for the 
late potatoes, Early potatoes are about 
% a crop, exchange paying 1c p Ib. 
Fair crop of hay. Wheat and rye are 
about average. Some are threshing. 

Horses Killed in Genesee Co—Hay- 
ing is finished, with the crop as good 
as the average. Wheat is getting ripe; 
will be 5 to 10 bus p acre. Cabbage 
looks well and a larger acreage than 
usual has been planted. Beans and 
potatoes look good generally. The 


-long drouth was broken July 15, when 


a heavy thunder storm arrived. On 
the Alexander road the lightning 
killed two horses, one standing in the 
first stall, the other in the third. 
Two men standing in the stall be- 
tween them were uninjured. 

Market on Hops this week is very 
quiet, with no shipments. Some local 
rains fell and prospects are better 
[Cor, Cobleskill, N Y. 


CANADA 


Bruce Co, Ontario—This has been 
an exceptionally dry summer after «a 
very wet spring, no rain worth men- 
tioning having fallen in this section 
for weeks until July 15, when a very 
heavy thunder storm passed over this 
part of the country. Nothing suffered 
damage by lightning except the rural 
telephone line. Grain which was sown 
early in the spring looks well, but that 
which was put in later is very short 
and is all headed out, so straw prom- 
ises to be a good price next year. Hay- 
ing is in full swing and is a good crop. 
Pastures are getting dry. Mangolds 
are very backward on account of dry 
weather, and most of them have not 
been hoed yet. Strawberries were a 
fairly good crop. Raspberries are 
scarce, and gooseberries and currants 
medium. Cherries are a total failure. 
Plums promise to be very plentiful, 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y, July 22—A rain yes- 
terday that continued for 10 hours 
should greatly improve dairy condi- 
tions. Because of drouth the yield of 
milk has been reduced fully one-third 
from the flush. So great had become 
the demand for milk, especially from 
the users of cream, that some cheese 
factories had been selling a two days’ 
supply each week to meet it, thus 
cutting down their production of 
cheese. With the promise now of bet- 
ter feed for cows, the decrease in pro- 
duction should be checked. The 
coming of cool weather should also 
improve the quality of cheese because 
offering opportunity for better curing. 
Prices on the market today were \c 
lower than last week, because of the 
preponderance of poor quality cheese. 
The official transactions were: Large 








colored 150 bxs, small colored 2380, 
small white 1195, all at 14%c. The 


curb sales were at 14%c, which is a 
record price for this time of the sea- 
son. The sales of butter were 231 
pkgs at 26% @28c. 

At Watertown, N Y, July 22—A to- 
tal of 8900 bxs of cheese were sold on 
the local board Saturday at prices 
ranging from 14% @14%c p lb. A 
shrinkage of about 35% is reported by 
dairymen in the flow of milk. 


Preparing Land for Winter Wheat 


{From Page 63.] 
field that has been properly prepared 
and carefully seeded is the one that 
is more apt to return a profit, 

It is pretty well established that 
1% bushels of seed per acre will, one 
year with another, give the best re- 
turns. The variety should be some 
pure-bred wheat or rye, tested in the 
neighborhood long enough to prove 
that it is adapted to local conditions. 
It should be thoroughly cleaned by 
running through the fanning mill and 
any other means of removing light 
and immature kernels, seeds of nox- 
ious weeds and any trash which may 
have come from the threshing ma- 
chine. Do not hesitate to use the 
fanning mill early and often. Run 
the grain through it twice, if one 
operation is not sufficient. Grade the 
seed so that only plump kernels are 
used. The screenings have a consid- 
erable value as feed, but are a source 
of loss if not removed before the 
wheat is planted. If these general 
principles are carefully observed win- 
ter wheat and winter rye will be 
profitable one year with another in 
any part of the country where. they 
are commonly grown. 
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New York State Saved Money 


W. H BRAINERD 





3ulletin 36, dealing with state in- 
stitution farms, has just been issued 


by the state department of agricul- 
ture. It will doubtless be a surprise 
to most readers to learn that New 
York state owns and operates 20,520 
acres with a farm investment of 
$2,152,000. The acreage is divided 
among 40 of the state institutions, 
those classed as charitable, having 
8974 acres; state hospitals with 8415 
acres, and state prisons (including 
the Wingdale site) having 2951 acres. 
The legislature of 1910 enacted sec- 
tion 12 of the agricultural law pro- 
viding that the commissioner of agri- 
culture should make inquiry into 
methods of farming in connection 
with the various state institutions. In 
addition the commissioner was re- 
quired te make recommendations to 
the chief officers of those depart- 
ments to which the various institu- 
tions report, The purpose of the 
amendment was mainly to assist in 
making the farms more productive 
and more profitable. A second pur- 
pose was to provide demonstrations 


of successful farming practice for the 
benefit of the respective communities 


where the farms were located. 

Harry B. Winters, first assistant 
commissioner of agriculture, ap- 
pointed inspector of farms under 


Section 12 of the law, is the author of 
the bulletin. Both by education and 
experience he is peculiarly well fitted 


for the position. Since the enact- 
ment of the law he has devoted the 
major portion of his time to the 


work. The results of his observation 
of the working of the various institu- 
tion farms and the collation of the 
figures of production and cost of the 
various institutions for the purpose 


of comparison is proving beneficial 
to the institutions and the state as 
well. 


The principal object of the state 
farms is to produce food for the in- 
mates of the various institutions. 
Naturally the first question arising 
would be, Do these farms pay? The 
results of the operations for the year 
ending September 30, 1910, show that 
28 farms made a profit of $203,093, 
while two suffered a small loss. Mr 
Winters shows that six institutio. s 
were losing more than $8000 a year 
by not keeping swine, Some of these 
were prevented by local board of 
health regulations against keeping 
swine within certain territory. The 
bulletin states that with very few ex- 
ceptions more milk could be produced 
by the institutions to good advantage. 
Ten institutions are purchasing all 
their milk; 11 more are buying a part 
of their supply, only 10 farms are 
producing all the milk used. The 
milk purchased is valued at $228,964. 
Freight on this is about $25,000 a 
year. The value of milk produced is 
about $150,000. 

The department of agriculture is 
assisting the state institutions by giv- 
ing advice as to better methods in 
producing crops and also by advis- 
img as to the best crops to produce. 
In the purchase of agricultural sup- 
plies the department was able to give 
valuable help. For example, some 
institutions have found it necessary 
to purchase large quantities of pota- 
toes and hay. The department 
brought these institutions into direct 
contract with farmers having potatoes 
to sell, and purchases were made 
without the intervention and profit of 
middlemen to the financial advan- 
tage of both the institution and the 
farmers. 

The department has furnished ex- 
perts to advise on special problems, 
such as poultry, fruit, hog cholera, 


sand lands and milking machines. 
Drainage Maps were also prepared 
for several farms. Assistance was 


rendered in the purchase of farm ma- 
echinery and in the planning of farm 
buildings. 

Taken all in all it 
perusal of the bulletin that the de- 
partment of agriculture, through the 
advice given and the assistance dur- 
nished, has made it possible for a 
more intelligent and uniform system 
of farm operations to be inaugurated 
upon the state farn.s with a conse- 
quent saving in many lines and pros- 
pective large financial benefits to the 
state. 


is seen from a 





Orleans County Gossip 





B., AUGSBURY, NEW YORK 
Before many weeks large _ ship- 
ments of fruit will begin from the 


orchards of this section, and the rail- 
roads will have their hands full fur- 
nishing cars. Last year there was 
much complaint because of a lack of 
cars. The New York central lines 
held a conference last week to dis- 
cuss schedules to be in force on ship- 
ments east and south. It is expected 
that the traffic officials will soon 
make public the rates, over which 
there seems to be some discussion. 
Whether there will be a rise in rates 
the officials would not.say; but the 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


general belief is that there will be. 
Officials claim that thére will be 
plenty of cars, and that shipments 
when one begun will proceed with 
rapidity. 

Haying is under way. Hay 
last week at $25. Garden 
which is grown extensively 
muck owners, is looking fine. The 
first shipments will soon be ready. 
There is a good market for straw- 
berries and the supply is plentiful. 
The season opened at 14 cents. Last 
week the price was 8 cents a quart, 
when over 1500 crates of berries were 
shipped to Rochester. Cherries are 
plentiful, and have dropped to 4 and 
6 cents a pound for the best. Pota- 
toes are selling at $1.50 a bushel and 
eggs at 24 cents. Many lovers of the 
light harness horse will be glad to 
learn that the horse show will be a 
feature of Rochester’s industrial ex- 
position. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 
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very 
bulls 


sold 
truck, 
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At New York, Monday, July 
Last week after Monday steers 
dull and all grades 25c lower; 
and cows weak to 15c off, closed with 
a better demand all around and 10@ 
lic higher. Live calves strong all 
week, closing 50c higher, quality con- 
sidered. The selling range for the 
week was: Steers $5.10@8.90, bulls 
3.50@6, cows 2.25@5.50, oxen 4.75@ 
5.75, veals 7@10.62, culls 5@6.50, but- 
termilks 5.50@6.12. 


Today there were 33 cars of cattle 
and 3909 calves on sale. Steers ac- 
tive and 15@25c higher; bulls and 
cows strong to 15c higher. The yards 


Were cleared, Calves active, veals 
firm to 25c higher, buttermilk calves 
advanced 25 @d5Uc. sold, Steers 
sold at $7@9 p 100 lbs; no real com- 
mon beeves here, common to fairly 
good bulls 3.50@5.75, common to good 
cows 2.50@5.50, common to_ prime 
veals 7.50@ 10.50, a few at 10.75, culls 
6@7T7, grassers and buttermilks 5@6.50. 

Sheep were in very light supply all 
last week and prices unchanged. 
Lambs on Wednesday were more ac- 
tive and 15@25c higher; firm Thurs- 
day and best Virginia lambs _ sold 
higher; Friday on continued light re- 
ceipts prices advanced 25c on all 
grades; market closed steady and all 
sold. The selling range for the week 
was: Sheep (ewes) $2.50@4.25, culls 
1@2.25, lambs 5.50@8.25, latter prices 
for choice Ky lambs, top for Va do 8, 
culls 450@5. Today there were vl 
cars of stock on sale. Sheep steady, 
lambs active and prime and choice 
Ky lambs steady, others 25c lower; 
about all sold. Common to choice Ky 
lambs sold at 5.50@8.25, general top 
8, Va do 5.75@7.75, W Va do, 5.75@ 
7.40, top for N Y¥ do 7.50, Pa 7.50, 
Tenn 6.25, Common to prime sheep 
(ewes) 2.50@4.25, culls 2. 

Hogs held steady ail week, closing 
firm for all weights. Today there were 
7 cars on sale. Feeling firm to 5c 
higher. Prime light to heavy state 
and Pennsylvania hogs $8.10@8.25 p 
100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

There was a fair demand for good 
second-hand workers at the auctions 
last week and with moderate offerings 
prices ruled steady. At the private 
sales stables Lusiness was very dull 
in riding and driving horses; dealers, 
however, are still able to find buyers 
for something first class. Quotations 





are: Heavy drafters $300@400 p ‘head, 
chunks 200@ 275, good sound second- 
hand workers 125@ 225, 

At Buffalo, the live stock market 
opened the first day of this week 
about steady on heavy grades com- 
pared with closing quotations of pre- 
vious weeks, butcher stock 10@15c 
higher, heifers and cows 15@20c. 
Choice to prime heavy sold at $9@ 
9.15 p 100 lbs, fair to good weighty 
steers 8.25@8.75, plain to good heavy 
butcher steers 7.50@9.10, good to fcy 
yearlings 7.75@8.85, fair to best 
handy-weight butcher steers 7.25@ 
8.75, good to heavy fcy cows 5@6.70, 
common to medium butcher cows 
2.50@4.50, heifers 4@8, feeders 4.50 
@5.50, stockers 3.50@5, export bulls 
6.25@6.75, butcher bulls 4.50@6. 
Receipts of hogs numbered 11,200 
head. Mixed medium weights and 
yorkers sold at 8.25 p 100 Ibs, pigs 
and light weights 8.15@8.25. Open- 
ing quotations this week on sheep 
and lambs were lower than the clos- 
ing of the previous week and receipts 
Monday were 6000 head. Spring 
lambs sold at 7.50@8.25 p 100 Ibs, 
yearlings 5.75@6.25, ewes 4@4.50, 
wethers 5@5.50. 

At Pittsburg, about 100 cars of beef 
cattle arrived Monday on a market 
that was generally steady. A few 
choice beeves commanded a slightly 
higher figure than a week ago, and 
top price was $9.65 p 100 Ibs, good 
1300 to 1400-lb steers sell at 8.60@9, 
medium to good 1200 to 1500-Ib steers 
8.40@8.65, tidy 1050 to 1150-lb steers 
8 @8.35, fair to medium 1000 to 1100-Ib 
steers 7@7.60, rough, half-fat 1000 to 
300-lb steers 5.50@6.60, common to 
good fat oxen 4.50@6.50, bulls 4@6.50, 
cows 2.50@6.25. Heifers weighing 700 
to 1100 lbs sold at 4.50@7.50. About 
100 calves arrived and sold at 7.50@ 
10. Hogs sold higher again Monday, 
30 double decks arriving. Heavy 
weights were quoted at 8.10@8.15 p 
100 lbs, heavy mixed 8.15@8.20, me- 
dium weights 8.30@8.35, heavy York- 
ers 8.35@8.40, light 8.30@8.40, pigs 8 
@8.15. Sheep were about steady Mon- 
day, lambs slow. Total receipts of both 
sheep and lambs were 20 double decks. 
Sheep were quoted at 3@5 p 100 Ibs, 
lambs 4@7.25. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at 3%c p qt to the farmer in 
the 26-c zone having no station 
charges, or $1.71 p 40-qt can delivered 
in New York. The market was short 
until Saturday when the cool weather 
reduced the demand to a point where 
it was less than the supply. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 
20 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 
BN sank od 00640606060 ee 
Susquehanna ............ 8,395 282 
West Shore ............-16,434 1,309 
Lackawanna .........-+.-.63,0100 3,150 
N Y C (long haul) ......92,750 3,750 
N Y C lines (short haul) 9,375 ; 
DOES secccsceveccecs: On 6 4 
Lehigh ‘valley ...........39,249 2,647 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 2,845 40 
WUOW SIBWOR. cccccvececes - 7,820 125 


Other sources ........... 1960 t 
er 


Elgin Butter Market—At Elgin but- 
ter continues firm at 25c. 
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GALE -BALDWZA IN 
Get the facts about elevators to fill highest sl 
safety fly wheel, —g 4 foot lever. to 
'e te4 | Built with or 


in order. ths. 
without traveling feed tabie, at once for 
Free Book, Address 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. Tf. CO., 
Box 50 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SILOS 


TT) 
The inventors of the Modern Ht ‘ui 
Continuous Gpentng Silo offer | is H 
to the public the largest and L wT) 
most complete line of Silos on MNS UNL) 
the market. Our experience, EY 
which antedates that of any NUNS i 
other firm manufacturing these [|| -j//ii[/] 
goods, has enabled usto produce EST 
the highest quality at Pjysseuuie 
the most reasonabie “——— 
prices, Send for our 
catalog on Silos and Silo Fillers. 
“the kind Uncle Sam uses,” and 
tell us the size of Silo wanted. 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY 
BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N.Y. 
























8x20 - - -$ 6241 
0x2 - - - 87.38 
12x26 - - - 110.35 
14x28 - - - 183.48 
16x 30 - 159.39 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for Catalog 56. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS,N.Y. — 


$4 Puts a Set of STEEL 
Wheels on Your Wagon 
Try wheels 30 for heavy haulingon 

sroad tons Foprenonted 


Empire Steel Wheels 








Made in one pi: All si to fitany 
azle. Save % tof draft. 7 000 sold. 
delighted. Life: savers for men and horses. Book hon 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 423 . Quincy. Mh 


Corn Harvester 


That beats them all. One horse cutstworows. Carries 
to the shock. Worked by 1,2 or8 men. No No 





twine. Free Trial. We also make Stump ullers 
and Tile Ditehers. Catalog Free. Agents Wanted. 
C. L. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, Ohio 





WHEAT TO SOW 


10 Big Yielders--Smooth & Bearded—Hardy & Reliabie 
Clean & Pure—Sold right from Farm—Close Prices 
If you don’t like it—we take it back—Returm your 
money and pay freight. 
Write for Wheat Catalog No. 32—It is free. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Lancaster Ce., Pa. 
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FARMERS’ BULLETIN 661. 


THE USE OF CONCRETE 
ON THE FARM. 


PREPARED BY THE OFFICE OF 
PUBLIC ROADS. 











CHICAGO 
72 West Adams St. 








Uncle Sam 


spends considerable money in preparing and dis-' 
tributing bulletins containing information which 

will increase the farmer’s profits and improve farm 

One of the most valuable of these 

bulletins is No. 461, entitled, ““The Use of Concrete 

It is sent FREE to anyone by the 

Dept. of Agriculture. Write for it. Address United 

States Department of Agriculture, Division of, 
Publications, Washington, D. C. 


When you build, use 


UNIVERSAL 


Farmers intending to build silos are invited to write us. 
We will be glad to help you in building 
in finding a contractor, who will do the work reasonably, 
# you do not want to undertake the construction yourself. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Frick Building Security Bank Building 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh. Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrets 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


a concrete silo and 
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Prolong Life of Fence Posts 


A series of tests at the Missouri ex- 
periment station has demonstrated 
that the most feasible method of pro- 
longing the life of a fence post is to 
thoroughly impregnate the outer lay- 
ers of wood with creosote. Thorough- 
ly seasoned posts are heated for sev- 
eral hours in hot creosote and then 
allowed to cool down in cold creosote, 
What happens is this: The high 
temperature of the hot’ creosote 
causes the air and water in the wood 
to expand so that a portion of this 
air and water is forced out. When 
the posts are placed in cool creosote 
a partial vacuum occurs, drawing into 
the wood some of the solution. This 
forms a shell of creosoted wood from 
one-half inch to 2 inches in depth 
“round the post. 

Where a large number of posts are 
to be treated, this can be done more 
quickly and economically by using 
two tanks. The posts are heated for 
several hours in boiling hot creosote 
and are then immediately transferred 
to the second tank of cool creosote 
and there allowed to remain for the 
same length of time. Where only a 
few posts are to be treated on the or- 
dinary farm, the single tank method 
is just as effective as the double. 
The simplest form consists of secur- 
ing an iron tank 4 feet high and 
about 3 feet in diameter. Set this 
over a brick fireplace and provide it 
with a stovepipe smokestack. An 
outfit of this kind will cost from $12 
to $15. Often an old iron boiler will 
answer the purpose. A _ galvanized 
iron tank usually has too thin a bot- 
tom to set over an open fire. 

Details of the Treatment 

Remember that the post should be 
thoroughly seasoned before being 
treated, as the presence of much wa- 
ter in the wood will prevent the en- 
trance of the creosote. Ordinarily 
posts loosely piled will season sufli- 
ciently in from five to seven weeks, 
Remove all the bark, especially the 
papery inner layer. Treat about 40 
inches of the lower end of the post. 
Creosote, which at ordinary tempera- 
tures is not a liquid, should be heated 
in the tank to about 220 degrees, or 
just about the boiling point. Avoid a 
higher temperature, as this will tend 
to weaken the wood, and furthermore 
a large amount of creosote will be 
evaporated. Fill the tank with fence 
posts, keep it hot for a couple of 
hours, then withdraw the fire and let 
the posts remain until the creosote 
cools down. At the end of this time 
the treatment is complete. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 
84% .70% .64% .53 
89% .79 67 57% 
_ 84 4 -60 
84% 48% 
83 3% 


"73 51% 
— 74 45 
91% 194 ty - 

At Chicago, corn, wheat and oats all 
hit the toboggan together last week, 
due to reports from the field that all 
crops were progressing rapidly and 
conditions were more favorable than 
for some weeks past. Previous esti- 
mates concerning the spring wheat 
crop were revised upward by some 
market authorities which also had an 
influence on the market. Not only is 
the wheat crop in the American 
northwest, also in the Canadian 
northwest, showing up in excellent 
style, but corn and oats are also re- 
ported in splendid condition, In fact, 
corn throughout the U §, except in a 
few places where production is always 
a small item, is doing well. The mar. 
ket seemed to become aware, practi- 
cally between two days, that there had 
been an exceptional improvement in 
crop conditions. Frequent, and fairly 
well distributed, copious showers in 
‘the middle west have caused the rapid 
advancement of all crops. Reports 
from Ia and adjoining states tell of 
rapid growth of corn, and that that 
crop is fully up to normal growth. By 
the middle of July early fields in the 
southern counties were beginning to 
tassel, all showing good color. 

Experts in the wheat fields of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas last week 
early reported unprecedented weath- 
er to bring out the wheat crop. Bear- 
ish sentiment was neutralized to some 
extent by advices of slight frost in 
the Canadian northwest. Even this 
did not make the market pause for 
any length of time in its downward 
movement. 

As mentioned above, the markets 

ve been migratory of late, declining 
heavily and rapidly on wheat, corn 


Minneapolis 
Liverpool 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


and oats. July wheat last week suf- 
fered a decline of 7%c, that for Sept 
Gelivery practically an equal amount, 
with Dec wheat slumping off 6%4c. 
The greatest decline was shown in 
corn for Sept delivery, that being 3c 
lower than opening prices of that 
week. Oats for future delivery in Sept 
and Dec suffered a decline of two and 
a fraction cents p bu. 

With the reports of improved crop 
conditions throughout the northern 
part of the U 8, the bear crowd was 
active with their hammer. Corn natu- 
rally slumped along with wheat and 
lack of buying support has been an 
encouraging feature for the bears. No 
1 northern spring wheat in stere sold 
at $1.06@1.12 p bu, choice No 1 com- 
manding the usual premium, durum 1 
@1.07, No 2 red winter 99c@1. Quo- 
tations on wheat for immediate sale, 
as well as future delivery, have been 
very erratic, and July, last week, was 
quoted anywhere from %c@1.04, Dec 
9d5e @ 1.02. 

July corn sold at 70@7T4c p bu, 
Sept ranging from 62% @69%e, 
quotable at 56@58 Mc. The 
price of the season was made 
week on oats for future delivery. 
oats sold at 41@45c p bu, Sept 
clined to 33% @35'c. 

The rye market continues quiet, 
prices slightly lower. No 2 in carlots 
sells at about 78c. Trading in rye 
futures has been practically nil. 

In the barley market old malting is 
quotable at 95¢c @$1.08. 

The new crop of timothy seed is at- 
tracting attention. Prices compared 
with late quotations are unchanged to 
25e lower. The contract price on old 
is at 9c p Ib, with Aug delivery un- 
changed at about 8c; Oct offered at 
close to 7c, clover 20c, German millet 
2% @31%4c 


and 
Dec 
lowest 
last 
July 
de- 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, demand is quiet and 
prices easy on all -kinds of mixed 
feeds. Western gra‘n, in 100-1Ib 
sacks, to arrive, sells as high as 
$24.25 p ton, standard middlings 

3.60, linseed oil meal 36.50, red dog 
33.60, brewers’ meal 1.89 p 100 Ibs, 
grits 1.90, flakes 2.30, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 

Apples 

At New York, good hand-picked ap- 
ples are cleaning up fairly well at 
about steady prices, Much of the sup- 
ply, however, is of inferior stock and 
dragging. Hand-picked prime, large, 
sell at $1.25@1.50 p %-bbl bskt, or 
75ic@1 p 1-3-bbl bskt, lower grades 30 
@65c, windfalls 75¢c@1.25 p bbl. 

Condition of orchard about average, 
Spraying is inoreasing.—[W. W. F., 
Waterville, O, 

At Chicago, fine, large apples meet 
a good sale and are quotably steady. 
Transparent are the most favorable 
in demand. Smaller fruit are salable 
if clean and of good appearance. 
Common, serubby or No 2 stock is dull 
and selling at a_ liberal discount, 
Transparent No 1 $3.75@4 p bbl, fey 
4.25@4.50, overripe 3@3.50, Duchess 
No 1 3.75@4, fair to good 2.75@3, 
Winesap No 1 good size 3.50@3.75, 
Benoni 3@3.50, Astrachan 3@3.25. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, markets 
tinues overburdened with the 
grades of hay. Demand for 
qualities are light and supply 
more than ample. Clover mixed is 
practically not in demand and values 
uncertain. Shipping hay has fair 
sale in the better qualities, but poor- 
er sorts dragged heavily. Straw 
market continues dull and fairly 
Steady. Best quality of prime tim- 
othy is, however, about firm at 90c 
p 100 Ibs in large bales, No 3 $1, 
clover mixed 1.10, rye straw 60@80c, 
oat 35@40c. 

At Chicago, offerings of timothy 
hay are small and demand firm. Prime 
timothy is quoted at about $25 p ton, 
No 3 14, rye straw 10@11, oats 8! é 
@9, wheat 8@ 8.50. 

Onions 

Looks like a full harvest of onions 
this year. Crop is 10 days behind, but 
is looking fine, with no signs of blight. 

J. N. M., Hillsboro, Ore. 

Recent rains have done wonders for 
the onion fields, and while the yield 
will be only normal the quality will be 
excellent. Onion maggot and cutworm 
have been in evidence to some extent. 
({P. M. B., Leesburg, Ind. 

Recent rains came just in time to 
save the onion crop. With a little rain 
from time to time, a good crop is as- 
sured. As yet no signs of thrip.—I[C. 
8. P., Northampton, Mass. 

Some of the onions were seeded 
late and the stand is very thin. Acre- 

age is about the same as last year, The 
crop, as a whole, is in Se condition 
but rather weedy.—[W. C. J., Carey, O. 

At New York, the onion market is 
steady; moderate trading, but prices 
about sustained. Virginia white sells 


con- 
lower 
these 





at 60@ “LE bskt, Beg $2.25 5@2 2.50 p 
bbl, red 60@ 70c, 1.25@1.30 p 100- 
Ib bag, Louisville er 75c p bskt, Jer- 
sey white 60@90c, L I, large yellow 
1.75@2, Tex white or yellow 25@ Tic p 
era. 

At Chicago, the onion market rules 
quiet, as it is well supplied and de- 
mand limited. Some new onions are 
arriving from Ky in bbls, and sell at 
about $1.50, Cal yellow in sacks 1.25@ 
1.50, red 1@1.25, home-grown yellow 
1@1.25 p T5-lb sack, Ill 20@25c p 
climax bskt, Tex yellow 30@65c p 
cummer cra, white crystal wax do. 

Potatoes 


Potato acreage about normal and 
condition very good, with plenty of 
moisture. Free from bugs or disease. 
Crop late planted ‘there.—[J. H. M., 
Mauston, Wis. 

No more potatoes were planted here 
than usual. Present prospects are 
good.—[C. A., Elroy, Wis, 

Perhaps the potato acreage is a 
little larger than a year ago, but 
somewhat dry at time of planting, yet 
prospects are good.—[H. H., Reeds- 
burg, Wis, 

Early potatoes are making rapid 
progress and now have plenty of mois- 
ture. Early potato acreage increased 
20%, late normal. Prospects are good 
for a big crop.—[A. L. H., Bear Lake, 
Mich, 

Early potatoes are looking well. The 
large planters decreased their acreage, 
while the smaller growers increased.— 
{[F. B. L., Portage County, O. 

The condition of the potato crop is 
poor, because of the dry soil when 
the seed was put in, Rain July 12 
will help the crop. Acreage is 10% 
larger than in 1911.—[D. W. E., Vic- 
tor, N Y. 

The acreage devoted to potatoes in 
this section remains unchanged from 
that of last year, but as we have had 
no rain since May, we will lose the 
crop unless there is rain soon, Dry 
weather is also favorable for bugs.— 
[J. A. F., Forestville, Ct. 

Condition of ae“ only fair, Acre. 
age unchanged. A great many bugs 
getting in their work.—jR. J. B., 
Lloyd, Pa. 

A small per cent of potatoes in this 
section were drowned out on low 
land, leaving acreage about the same 
as last year, Crop is late, but coming 
fine. Bugs much in evidence.—[G. W 
P., Presque Isle, Me. 

There is a slight increase in potato 
acreage in this section. Rain is needed 
to help crop. Bugs plentiful.—[{M. C. 
K., Ridgefield, Ct. 

At Chicago, demand for fine, sound 
potatoes is good, prices continue 
fairly stable at the lately reduced 
quotations, Potatoes from the Kaw 
valley are a shade: easier and sell at 
60@ 70c p bu, eastern Cobbler 65 @85c, 
Va $: 2.50 @ 2.70 p bbl. 

At New York, the potato market 
holds steady on fcy quality, with ‘ittle 
change in price. Strictly fcy stock well 
graded readily reaches $2.50, and 
might exceed that figure if fey enough. 
The average offerings of southern, 
however, are rather poor, and most of 
the business is around 2.40 p_ bbl, 
southern sweet yellow or red 3@4. 

Potatoes are in good condition, with 
some bugs and blight. Acreage about 
normal.—[P. B., Belding, Mich. 

Poultry 

Very few turkeys are grown in this 
vicinity this year, about 10% compared 
with heretofore. Development of 
the young turks is normal.—[R. D. 
G., Erasmus, Tenn. 

Turkey crop here better than usual, 
though a great many late poults. 
Birds seem very strong. Interest in 
turkey raising general throughout the 
state. Turkeys here are mostly well 
bred and many large birds will be 
marketed.—[M. H., Viroqua, Ws. 

Turkey outlook poor. Hatches good, 
but many died soon after hatching, 
while others have been killed in ter- 
rific storms. Not over 10% of a crop 
will be marketed here this fall ac- 
cording to reports of farmers and 
breeders.—[J. O. W., Langford, 8 D. 

Turkeys are not plentiful this year 


American Agriculturist 


EGGS AND POUDTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN cockerels, 
Y aaes 15 délivery. W. 
a. 


s c 
Fine stock. 
Ramsey, W 


1.50 each. 
L. RAMSBY, 





WHITE LEGHORN 
choice young cockerels. 


DOGS 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES-—Golden sables, eligible 
to registration, bred from imported and trained-tos 
work stock. Males $7, spayed females $6, open 
females $5. CLOV ERNOOK STOCK FARM, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED beagle puppies $3.50 
GEORGE WALTER, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


PEDIGRED Yaa PUPS and dogs 
BROS, Kalida, O. 


YARDS, Atglen, Pa; 100 








each. 





KAHLE 





LIVE STOCK 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
Cornucopia Pauline 
LUTHER BE. FALKEY, 

POLLED HEREFORDS for 
Prices. Bull and heifer calves. 
WOOD & SON, Fleming, Pa. 


LARGE English Yorkshires. Splendid 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, = 


O IC, best strain. 
CO, Savona, N Y¥ 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CALF, 
Count. 
Phelps, 


sire 
Quick 
N Y. 


son of Aaggie 
sale $30. 





sale 


ow EN U: NDER- 





stock. All 





If interested, write FRISBIE 





CELERY PLANTS—Strong } Plants with fine roots, 
White Plume, Giant Pascai, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart, $1.25 per 1000, 500 75¢; rerooted plants $3 
per 1000, 500 $1.25. Cabbage plants, 7 varieties, 
$1 per 1000, 3000 $2; rerooted plants $1.80 per 1000. 
Cauliflower plants $2 per 1000, 500 $1.25; rerooted 
plants $3 per 1000. *. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, 
Chester, N J 


CELERY 
Giant Pascal, 
sand. Good re 
herdstown, W 





PLANTS FOR SALE—White Plume, 
Golden self-blanching $1.25 per thou- 
BENJAMIN HARTZELL, Shep- 





FOR SALE—New crop Crimson clover seed. Seed 
guaranteed own growing. Write for price and sam- 
ple.) JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, Del. 


CABBAGE, celery, 
berry plants. Catalog free. 
Good Ground, N Y. 


CABBAGE, 
cauliflower, 
Bristol, Pa. 





cauliflower, asparagus, straw- 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, 





celery, tomato, a. Der 1000; peppers, 
$20 «per=—s «1000. c 8c CHMIDT, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published, 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


JOB 





FARM a two dollars. CHARLES TOWNLEY, 


Dryden, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it is to = and encour- 
~ Jewish immigrants to become farmers. We charge 

to or employee. Address 
FARM LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, New 
York City. 

















WANTED BY U S government; mail clerks; car- 
riers; clerks in patent offices; agriculture; treasury; 
army, navy; and other departments at Washington. 
Excellent salaries. No “‘layoffs.’’ Short hours. An- 
nual vacations. Position would be yours for life. 
Examinations everywhere soon. Common education 
sufficient. Thousands of appointments coming. “‘Pull” 
unnecessary. Farmers eligible. Write immediately 
for sample questions and large illustrated 
telling duties and giving full particulars. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept D19, Rochester, N Y. 





YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
tailor-made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
little spare time? 
. Write at 
pa and get beautiful samples, styles and this won- 
offer. BANNER TAILORING COMPANY, 

Dot 646, Chicago. 





car- 
Trial 
107 BR, 


WANTED—Postoffice clerks, city and rural 
riers. Thousanfls needed. Examinations soon. 
examination free. Write today. OZMENT, 
St Louis. 





GOVERNMENT farmers wanted. $60 monthly. Free 
living quarters. Write today. OZMENT, 107F, St 





AGENTS 


New automatic curry — 
No clogging. 
THOMAS coms 


AGENTS—$24 a week. 
Cleans horse in half the time. 
demand, big profits. Free sample. 
CO, 1653 Third street, Dayton, O. 








Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 


Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word yeu can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


Address. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


Farmers’ 


adver- 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comsfertahio for cat- 
tle, durable and cheap. Thousa in use; booklet 
with cuts and full Information a “writing the man- 
ufacturers. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


od 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 





ONLY $1400 CASH NEEDED—188 acres, 12 cows, 
machinery. The dairy farms of Delaware county, 
N Y, earn $4,000,000 yearly. This is one of them, 
and a good one too; spring and brook-watered pasture 
for 20 cows; smooth fields cutting 30 tons hay; 800 
cords wood; 100 barrels apples in season; 2-story, 
7-room house, barn 40x40, other outbuildings; near 
neighbors, school, pleasant drive to railroad and 
market; owner unable to care for it longer, must 
retire; ‘if taken now he includes 12 cows, brood sow, 
5 sheep, machinery and tools; only $3500, very easy 
terms; this farm will pay for itself in two years. 
Read all about it and traveling directions to see it 
and a 124-acre farm for $1600, page 12, “‘Strout’s 
Tous Catalog 35," the best = , a ever issued, 

py free. E. A. STROUT F AGENCY, Station 
1006, 47 West 34th St and ive » New York. 





$3400 BUYS 185-acre farm, good buildings, run- 
ning spring water piped house and barns, 30 acres 
timber. Abundance cc = ne railroad town, 
Borden's creamery, mile 00) urch. cash, 
balance time VA FARM AGENCY, Owe- 
go, N 





ROOM FOR ALL IN MINNESOTA, where it rainst 
State, school, farm, garden, dairy lands. Home- 
seekers, write. Maps, HMterature free. H. J. MAX-~ 
FIELD, Commissioner, State Capitol, 
St Paul, Minn. 


PRINCETON FARM AGENCY, Princeton, N 2% 
Write for catalog. 
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ea, with one and two years ago. 
LJ. W., Vandever Farm, Tenn, 

increase in cab- 
this year, 
than that 
set later 


There is a great 
bage acreage in this section 
at least 25% greater acreage 
of last year. Plants were 
than normal, and there was some loss 
on account of drouth, which prevented 
good start-off.—[D. C. G., Western Or- 
leans County, N Y. 

It is too early to give any estimate 
on turkey crop. Our idea is the crop 
will be shorter than last year, but 
about as years before. Heavy rains 
during spring cut off production and 
caused death of young crop. Seems 
well advanced as to size.—[F. & C., 
Wartrace, Tenn. 

The turkey crop is much smaller 
than usual this year, the chief causes 
being late spring rains and the failure 


of eggs to hatch. This is usually an 
ideal poultry country.—[I. H., Blocks- 
burg, Cal. 

At New York, live poultry moves at 


a fair rate, chickens being quotable at 
20 @ 23c p lb, fowls 14@15%c, roosters 


9@10%e, turkeys 12 Te. ducks 13@ 
14c, geese 8@10c. In the dressed poul. 
try market near by broilers sell only 
fairly at irregular prices. Near by 


spring ducks are generally slow, near 
by squab broilers 60@70c p pr, or 26@ 
32¢ p Ib, turkeys 16@18c, dry-packed 


fowls 15@17c, iced 14@16c, roosters 
11@11 ec, spring ducks 16@19%c, prime 
white squabs weighing 6 to 10 Ibs to 
doz $1.50@3.75 p doz, milk-fed roast- 
ers 20@24c, corn-fed 18@21c. 


At Chicago, demand is good for 
live poultry, and turkeys are quoted 
at 10@138c p Ib, fowls 12@14c, roosters 
8144 @%c, broilers 18@24c, ducks 10@ 
1l6c, geese 6@8c, young geese 12@15c. 
There is no special change in the 
dressed poultry market and turkeys 
continue quoteble at 183@15c, fowls 
do, roosters 9@19c, broilers 18@2ac, 
ducks 16@19c, geese 5@7Tc. 

Eggs 

At New York, many receivers of 
eggs have @ surplus on hand consist- 
ing chiefly of medium and _ lower 
grades. The trade on this lind is dull. 
On the finest quality eggs, the market 


is strong. Fresh gathered are quoted 
at 19@24c p doz, hennery 20@27c. 

At Chicago, the call for fresh eggs 
has been so great and the supply 
limited becaus of the hot weather 
that such grades are firm. So-called 
prime firsts continue to be quoted at 
about 18c p doz. The feeling is gen- 
erally one of sati tion with the 
market element in tion to storage 
eggs, Arrivals ure now running 
about equal to corr ynding receipts 
ot a year ago, al with present 
weather conditions there is not much 
of a chance for an rease, 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, southern Ie Conte 
pears are mostly poor in quality, and 
moving slowly at $3.50@5 p bbl, south. 
ern Sand 3@4, plums are dul! at T5e 
@1.50 p earrier, black or red sour 
cherries 40@60c p S-lb bskt, currants 
4@6c p at, bl ackberri: s S@14c, zoose- 
berries 5@10c, huckleberries 7@12c, 


raspberries 4@ 10¢ p pt. 
Vegetables 


At New York, beets are in ample 
supp'y, and Jersey wax or green are 
quote! at 50c@$1 p bskt, L I 50cG@ 
$1.50 p bag, western New York $1@ 
1.50 p bskt, beets, new $1.50@2 p bbl, 
earrcets $1@1:50 p 100 bchs, cucum- 
bers, Va $1.50@2.50 p bbl, Baltimore 
DO0c G@ a 10 p small bskt, Jersey 75c@ 


cucumbers, pic kles $2.0 @ 
cabbage $1 @1.2 5. P cra or 


$1.75 p bx, 
3.50 p bbl, 


bbl, N C sweet corn 75c@ $1. 25 p small 
cra, Jersey $1@2 p 100 ears, Jersey 
celery 15@40c p doz stalks, state 15@ 
85c, ecgplant $1.50@2.75 p cra, west- 
ern New York peas $1.25@1.75 p large 
bskt, new white squash $1@2 p bbl, 
crooked-neck $1.50@2.50, marrow $1@ 
2, turnips, white $1 @2 p 100 _behs, 


rutabagas 75c@$1 p bbl, 
@2.25 p bx. 


tomatoes T5c 


Wool 

The wool markets, 
and city, continue firm 
terest is shown by all 
the wool industry. In the Pacific 
northwest trading from first hands 
is now very limited and at prices cur- 


both primary 
and much in- 
connected with 


rent earlier in the season. In N M 
the clip of clothing wools is being 
purchased at 14@15c and the clips 


running to staple commanding 16@ 18c. 


OHTO—At Columbus, wheat $1.04 p 
bu, corn 73c, oats 46c, rye 85c, bran 
29 p ton, middlings 24, clover seed 
12.75 p bu, timothy seed 11.50 p 100 
Ibs, timothy hay 25 » ton, clover 
hay 24, oats straw 12.50, rye straw 
13, good to best steers 6@7c p Ib, 
milch cows 30@60 ea, veal calves 
8@8lic_ p Tp, hogs 7.%5 p 100 Ibs, 
sheep 2@4%c p Ih 'ambs 4@6c, full 
cream ¢ -heddar cheese 17c p Ib, eggs 21c 
p doz, fowls lic p Ib, ducks 15c, po- 
tatoes 1 p bu, blackberries llc p qt, 
peaches 1.25@1.75 p bu 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, No 1 
northern’ wheat $1.09 p bu, No 2 
white winter wheat 1.12, No 2 yellow 
corn 77c, No 2 white oats 55c, rye 79c, 


flaxseed 1.97, timothy seed 6, choice 
clover 12, alsike 11, bran 24 p ton, 
standard middlings 27, red dog 32 


gluten feed 29, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 Ibs 
1912 1911 1912 1011 1912 1911 
Crtenge nt Os $9.45 $6.85 $7.70 $6.90 $5.00 $4.75 
New Yor 9.50 6.90 8.10 7.15 4.75 4.00 
Butta ID)" goseaee 9.00 640 8.00 7.15 4.65 4.25 
Kansas City >. 9.50 6.90 7.70 665 4.50 4.00 
Pittsburg ....- 9.00 665 8.00 17.30 4.95 4.40 





At Chicago, the prediction of the 10c 
hog market was laid aside for the 
time being last week when quotations 
were forced down to $9.45 » 100 Ibs for 
best quality prime beeves arriving. 
Packers have loaded their cooling 
rooms up to such a point that they 
feel safe in commencing bearish tac- 
tics. Arrivals have been sufficient to 
enable the packers to successfully low- 
er the price on all classes of beeves. 
The first inkling of this bearish move- 
ment was indicated in the market of 
July 15, when prices flunked from the 
high mark of 9.75. Cattle of good 
weight, as well as better classes of 
beeves, inclined at about the same 
ratio, which would tend to indicate 
that the packers think the cost of beef 
is a little too high. Indications are at 
present that the summer crop of cattle 
from Tex will be lighter than in many 
a year, 
Beef steers, 


choice to prime.........++-.. $8.50@9.45 










Beef steers, medium to good...... - - 7.50@8.50 
Beef steers, common to medium........... 6.00@7.50 
SOREMMED ccccepvccevecdcvccssesooceeocoes 7.50@9.25 
Reef cows, common to selected 7.25 
Fat heifers, good to Choice .....++-ee+++ 

Heifers, 

Stock steers 

Canners and cutters 2.5 





Good -to prime veals T.75@8.75 
Feeding steers ...... 5.00@6.00 
ulls « 4.75@7.15 

The price on hogs keeps up well at 


Chicago and other prominent markets, 


and, in fact, advanced slightly during 
the first half of July. Quotations on 
the best arriving are not far from 
$7.70 p 100 Ibs. 

TD CUED scossdosices 3.15@4.25 
BARIEED * acdcccevse . 5.25@6.00 
Western wethers 4.25@4.85 
Native wethers 4.350 5.00 


SNEED’ vec cssessebabesennesstseeseedseere 2.25@3.00 





Cull Sheep ..cccccccccccccs 2.00@3.00 
Native lambs ...cssesesees 6.00@7.40 
Range lambs 6.25@7.5 
Feeding lambs 4.7 

PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 

New York Boston Chicago 
1912.. 27% 29 25 
Th i - 26 4 24 
IDO. . 30 27% 
1909. .26% @27 30@31 26 
Butter 


At New York, holdings of butter in 
storage here are reported at about lic 
heavier than a year ago. With better 
weather for butter making, larger re- 
ceipts are expected, and the market 
shows less firmness, Creamery butter 
in tubs sells at 27@27%c p lb, state 
dairy 21 @25c. 

At Paltimore, 
ib, dairy 20c, 

At Pittsburg, emy 29¢, dairy 22c. 

At Columbus, ecmy 27c, dairy 18c. 

At Syracuse, cmy 29 Ke, dairy 32c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 28c, dairy 24c. 

The output of oleo in the Chi- 
cago distriet for the year ending 
July 1 is not far from that of a like 
period a year previous. The total for 
1911-2 is 77,244,000 Ibs, against T5,- 
435,000 for the previous 12 months. 

At Chicago, strictly fey makes of 
butter are now selling best. They are 
kept cleaned up closely. Heat con- 
tinues to show its effect in the quality 
of butter arriving and the best cmy 


emy butter 27%c p 


in tubs easily commands 25c¢ p Ib. 
Miscellaneous lots sell at 20@24c. 
Cheese 
At New York, large amounts of 


cheese are going into storage and trad. 
ing on account of consumptive demand 
is slack. A limited business is being 





done within a range of 15% @15%c, 
with white cheese very seldom selling 
above 15\%c. Skim cheese 1s quiet, and 
sells at 9@12%c, daisies 15% @1bc. 
At Chicago, the market was quoted 
as fairly steady. but with an under- 
tone of uneasiness, Very little is do- 
ing in the market and city dealers 
predict lower prices. However, ad- 
vices from the country in large pro- 
ducing sections tell of a decreased 
output and higher prices being paid 
in some instances. American shapes 
are in ample supply and twins are | 
quoted at about 14c, with daisy, 
young America and longhorn about 
15c. Off grades sell from 1@3c lower. 





At Cleveland, hogs $7@7.90 p 100 


Ibs, lambs 514%,@7%c p Ib, choice 
wethers 4@4%c, cho& jecalves 9G 
9%ec, choice fat steers 7% @8t4ec, 


choice heifers 6%c@T, choice fat cows 
5@5l4c, milch cows 35@60 ea, No 2 
red wheat 1.05 p bu, No 3 yellow corn 
76%ec, No 3 white oats 54%c, coarse 
middlings 27.50 p ton, No 1 timothy 
hay 23, oats and wheat straw 12.50, 
clover seed 12.50 p bu, timothy seed | 


+e 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


6.25, Ky bluegrass 3.65, orchard grass 
2, potatoes 2.90 p bbl, cabbage 1%c p 
hd, cucumbers 45c p doz, carrots 10c 


Pp doz behs, green peas 1 BY bbl, green 
corn 18c p doz, eggs 22%4c, fowls 
14\4c, chickens 23c. 

At Albany, bran $27 p ton, linseed 


meal 37, middlings 20, corn S5c p bu, 
pats 63c, rye 90c, milch cows 25@75 
ea, veal calves T@7%c p Ib, _ full 
cream cheddar a. se 15c, eggs 27c p 


doz, fowls l4c p lb, ducks l4c, geese 
13¢c, potatoes 2.50 p bbl, turnips 1.25, 
cabbage ic p lb, carrots 14%c¢ p bch, 
beets 1%c, lettuce T0c p cra, beans 
Tde p bskt, squash 1.50 p bbl, tomatoes 
1 p carrier. 

At Syracuse, eggs 23c p doz, full 
cream cheddar cheese 16%c p Ib, corn 
S5ec bu, oats (4c, bran sto p. ton, 


middlings 33, blueberries %c p qt, rasp- 


berries 3.20 p cra, No 1 timothy hay 
23 p ton, new hay 17, alfalfa 17, rye 


wheat straw 10, oats straw 
12, broilers 22c p Ib, ducks Il4e, tur- 
keys 16%4c, fowls 16c, beets 20c p 
doz, potatoes 1 p bu, carrots l15c p 
doz, green beans 1 p bu, cabbage 
p doz hds, tomatoes lhc p qt. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, 
toes $1.75 p bbl, beans J0c p bu, car- 
rots 2c p bch, cabbage We p cra, cu- 
cumbers 4U0c p bskt, tomatoes SOc p 
hamper, huckle berries 6c p qt, peaches 
75c p cra, plums 2c p qt, red rasp- 
berries Sc, choice light veal oc p Ib, 
young fat steers 6%c, wool sheep 4c, 


straw 16, 


pota- 





lambs 6%c, No 2 red wheat 98%c p 
bu, corn Wc, oats J4c rve 70 @ S80c, 
No 1 timothy hay 24 p_ ton, clover 

ixed 23, rye straw 17, wheat straw 
10.50, bran 26, middlings 2. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At P ittsburg, po- 


tatoes 6Uc p bu, cabbage $1.75 p cra, 
green beans 1 p bu, turnips 1.50 p bbl, 
green peppers 2 p cra, carrots 5c 
p doz, spinach Oc p bu, cucumbers 
SOc p doz, beets loc p doz behs, peas 
2.25 p hamper, No 2 yellow corn Sle 
p bu, oats 5c, No 1 timothy hay 24 


p ton, rye straw 13, oats straw 12.50, 


wheat straw 12, ground middlings 
28.50, bran 26.50, hens ldc p 1b, broil- 
ers 25c, geese i2¢c, eggs 22c p doz. 


70c, 


spray. 
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Killing Lice on Hogs 


[From Page 
tank, a sprayer or a sprinkling can 
is the next best way to get rid of the 
lice. 

It should be added in 
with spraying operations, 
good plan to 
where the spraying is to 
previous to the operation. 
better also if the infested bedding be 
thoroughly 
times good results 
plished by 
posts 
these with kerosene, 
kerosene will 
its use is not advised, 
ing material 
there is 
tering. 


where 


very 


Another 


will 
from 


and 
eggs 


solution 
gallons 


with six 


clean 


cleaned 


tying 
hogs 


take 


is 
little danger of blis- 


kill 


also 


water. 
from the fire 
of kerosene, 
for 10 


62. ] 


connection 
that it is a 
the pens 
be done, 
It is much 


out 


out first. Some- 
can be 
old gunnysacks to 
rub, saturating 
and lard. Pure 
the hair off, and 
but if the sack- 
thoroughly greased, 


good method is to go over 
the herd every few 
of black oil and pour it on the backs, 
necks and heads. 
them, 
the 
emulsion is 
it can be used in a sprinkling can or 
To make the emulsion, 
solve one pound of hard soap in four 
gallons of hot 
soap 
two 
vigorously 
is desired for use, 
mixed 
water. 


weeks with a can 


It will run all over 
lice and prevent 
hatching. Kerosene 
a good remedy and 


dis- 


Remove the 
and add 
and stir 
When it 
of this ts 
parts of 


minutes. 
one part 


or eight 


There are a number of other 
good ways to destroy 
the above will do the work. 


lice but any of 





I read with 


mugh 
paper (American Agriculturist) 
weekly arrival, 
formation 


finding 
concerning 
farmers interesting to a farmer who 


pleasure your 
on its 
in- 
of 


and 
work 


news 
the 


has been the owner of between 200 
and 300 acres since 1876.—[A. T. 
Thomas, Middlesex County, N J. 








DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





Cream Separator as right now. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





likewise 


the 


easier running, 


RIGHT NOW THE BEST 
TIME TO BUY ONE 


There was never before as good a time to buy a DE LAVAL 


The hot weather is at hand when dairying is most difficult 
without a separator and when the increase in quantity and 
improvement in quality of cream and butter 
are greatest through the use of a good 
separator, which with present high prices 
means even more now than ever before. 

Then there is the great saving of time 
and labor, which counts for more in summer 
than at any other season and often alone 
saves the cost of the separator, aside from 
all its other advantages. 

This is 
DE LAVAL superiority counts for most 
over other separators, —in closer skimming, 
larger capacity, 
handling, easier cleaning and absolute sanitariness 

A DE LAVAL Cream Separator bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the year, and it may be bought for 
cash or on such liberal terms as to actually pay for itself. 

Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or drop us 
a line and we will have him leok you up. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


season when 


easier. 


SEATTLE 
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Horse cancasily and quickly © 


bale all the bay on your 
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Prolong Life of Fence Posts 


A series of tests at the Missouri ex- 
periment station has demonstrated 
that the most feasible method of pro- 
longing the life of a fence post is to 
thoroughly impregnate the outer lay- 
ers of wood with creosote. Thorough- 
ly seasoned posts are heated for sev- 
eral hours in hot creosote and then 
allowed to cool down in cold creosote, 
What happens is this: The high 
temperature of the hot’ creosote 
causes the air and water in the wood 
to expand so that a portion of this 
air and water is forced out. When 
the posts are placed in cool creosote 
a partial vacuum occurs, drawing into 
the wood some of the solution. This 
forms a shell of creosoted wood from 
one-half inch to 2 inches in depth 
around the post. 

Where a large number of posts are 
to be treated, this can be done more 
quickly and economically by using 
two tanks. The posts are heated for 
several hours in boiling hot creosote 
and are then immediately transferred 
to the second tank of cool creosote 
and there allowed to remain for the 
same length of time. Where only a 
few posts are to be treated on the or- 
dinary farm, the single tank method 
is just as effective as the double. 
The simplest form consists of secur- 
ing an iron tank 4 feet high and 
about 3 feet in diameter. Set this 
over a brick fireplace and provide it 
with a stovepipe smokestack. An 
outfit of this kind will cost from $12 
to $15. Often an old iron boiler will 
answer the purpose. A galvanized 
iron tank usually has too thin a bot- 
tom to set over an open fire. 

Details of the Treatment 

Remember that the post should be 
thoroughly seasoned before being 
treated, as the presence of much wa- 
ter in the wood will prevent the en- 
trance of the creosote. Ordinarily 
posts loosely piled will season sufli- 
ciently in from five to seven weeks. 
Remove all the bark, especially the 
papery inner layer. Treat about 40 
inches of the lower end of the post. 
Creosote, which at ordinary tempera- 
tures is not a liquid, should be heated 
in the tank to about 220 degrees, or 
just about the boiling point. Avoid a 
higher temperature, as this will tend 
to weaken the wood, and furthermore 
a large amount of creosote will be 
evaporated. Fill the tank with fence 
posts, keep it hot for a couple of 
hours, then withdraw the fire and let 
the posts remain until the creosote 
cools down. At the end of this time 
the treatment is complete. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








r~Wheat—, r-Corn-, -~Oats—, 


1912 «1911 1912 1911 


84% “o" -64% 
89% .79 .67 
_ 69 


Cash or 
pot 


+ 1.08% 


S4 

5.63 
3 62% 
74.64 
94 71% 


91% 
At Chicago, corn, wheat and oats all 
hit the toboggan together last week, 
due to reports from the field that all 
crops were progressing rapidly and 
conditions were more favorable than 
for some weeks past. Previous esti- 
mates concerning the spring wheat 
crop were revised upward by some 
market authorities which also had an 
influence on the market. Not only is 
the wheat crop in the American 
northwest, also in the Canadian 
northwest, showing up in excellent 
style, but corn and oats are also re- 
ported in splendid condition, In fact, 
corn throughout the U 8, except in a 
few places where production is always 
a small item, is doing well, The mar. 
ket seemed to become aware, practi- 
cally between two days, that there had 
been an exceptional improvement in 
crop conditions. Frequent, and fairly 
well distributed, copious showers in 
*the middle west have caused the rapid 
advancement of all crops. Reports 
from Ia and adjoining states tell of 
rapid growth of corn, and that that 
crop is fully up to normal growth. By 
the middle of July early fields in the 
southern counties were beginning to 
tassel, all showing good color. 
Experts in the wheat fields of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas last week 
early reported unprecedented weath- 
er to bring out the wheat crop. Bear- 
ish sentiment was neutralized to some 
extent by advices of slight frost in 
the Canadian northwest. Even this 
éid not make the market pause for 
any length of time in its downward 
movement. 
As mentioned above, the markets 
thave been migratory of late, declining 
heavily and rapidly on wheat, corn 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


and oats. July wheat last week suf- 
fered a decline of 7%c, that for Sept 
delivery practically an equal amount, 
with Dec wheat slumping off 6%c. 
The greatest decline was shown in 
corn for Sept delivery, that being 3c 
lower than opening prices of that 
week. Oats for future delivery in Sept 
and Dec suffered a decline of two and 
a fraction cents p bu. 

With the reports of improved crop 
conditions throughout the northern 
part of the U 8S, the bear crowd was 
active with their hammer, Corn natu- 
rally slumped along with wheat and 
lack of buying support has been an 
encouraging feature for the bears. No 
1 northern spring wheat in stere sold 
at $1.06@1.12 p bu, choice No 1 com- 
manding the usual premium, durum 1 
@1,07, No 2 red winter 99c@1. Quo- 
tations on wheat for immediate sale, 
as well as future delivery, have been 
very erratic, and July, last week, was 
quoted anywhere from %c@1.04, Dec 
95e @ 1.02. 

July corn sold at 
Sept ranging from 
quotable at 56@58 4c, The 
price of the season was made 
week on oats for future delivery. 
oats sold at 41@45c p bu, Sept 
clined to 33% @35%'c. 

The rye market continues quiet, 
prices slightly lower, No 2 in carlots 
sells at about 78c. Trading in rye 
futures has been practically nil. 

In the barley market old malting is 
quotable at 95c @$1.08. 

The new crop of timothy seed is at- 
tracting attention. Prices compared 
with late quotations are unchanged to 
25e lower. The contract price on old 
is at 9c p lb, with Aug delivery un- 
changed at about 8c; Oct offered at 
close to 7c, clover 20c, German millet 
2% @3%c, 


and 
Dec 
lowest 
last 
July 
de- 


70 @ TAc p bu, 
62% @69%e, 


Mill Feeds 


York, demand is quiet and 
all kinds of mixed 
gra‘n, in 100-1b 
sells as high as 
$24.25 p ton, standard middlings 
28.60, linseed oil meal 36.50, red dog 
33.60, brewers’ meal 1.89 p 100 Ibs, 
grits 1.90, flakes 2.30, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 


At New 
prices easy on 
feeds. Western 
sacks, to arrive, 


Apples 

At New York, good hand-picked ap- 
ples are cleaning up fairly well at 
about steady prices, Much of the sup. 
ply, however, is of inferior stock and 
dragging. Hand-picked prime, large, 
sell at $1.25@1.50 p %-bbl bskt, or 
75c@1 p 1-3-bbl bskt, lower grades 30 
@65c, windfalls T5c@1.25 p bbl. 

Condition of orchard about average. 
Spraying is inoreasing.—[W. W. F., 
Waterville, O, 

At Chicago, fine, large apples meet 
a good sale and are quotably steady. 
Transparent are the most favorable 
in demand. Smaller fruit are salable 
if clean and of good appearance. 
Common, scrubby or No 2 stock is dull 
and selling at a_ liberal discount, 
Transparent No 1 $3.75@4 p bbl, fey 
4.25@4.50, overripe 3@3.50, Duchess 
No 1 3.75@4, fair to good 2.75@3, 
Winesap No 1 good size 3. 50@ 3.75, 
Benoni 3@3.50, Astrachan 3@3.25. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, markets 
tinues overburdened with the 
grades of hay. Demand for 
qualities are light and supply 
more than ample. Clover mixed is 
practically not in demand and values 
uncertain. Shipping hay has fair 
sale in the better qualities, but poor- 
er sorts dragged heavily. Straw 
market continues dull and fairly 
Steady. Best quality of prime tim- 
othy is, however, about firm at 0c 
p 100 Ibs in large bales, No 3 $1, 
clover mixed 1.10, rye straw 60@80c, 
oat 35@40c. 

At Chicago, offerings of timothy 
hay are small and demand firm. Prime 
ay is quoted at about $25 p ton, 

No 3 14, rye — 10@11, oats 850 
@9, wheat 8@8 

Sines 

Looks like a full harvest of onions 
this year. Crop is 10 days behind, but 
is looking fine, with no signs of blight. 
{J. N. M., Hillsboro, Ore. 

Recent rains have done wonders for 
the onion fields, and while the yield 
will be only normal the quality will be 
excellent. Onion maggot and cutworm 
have been in evidence to some extent. 
{P. M. B., Leesburg, Ind. 

Recent rains came just in time to 
save the onion crop. With a little rain 
from time to time, a good crop is as- 
sured. As yet no signs of thrip.—[C. 
S. P., Northampton, Mass. 

Some of the onions were seeded 
late and the stand is very thin. Acre- 
age is about the same as last year. The 
crop, as a whole, is in ee condition 
but rather weedy.—[W. C. J., Carey, O. 

At New York, the onion market is 
steady; moderate trading, but prices 
about sustained. Virginia white sells 


con- 
lower 
these 





at 60@75c p bskt, yellow $2.25@2.50 p 
bbl, red GO@70c, Ky 1.25@1.30 p 100- 
Ib bag, Louisville 70@75c p bskt, Jer- 
sey white 60@90c, L I, large yellow 
1.75@2, Tex white or vellow 25@ Tic p 
cra. 

At Chicago, the onion market rules 
quiet, as it is well supplied and de- 
mand limited. Some new onions are 
arriving from Ky in bbls, and sell at 
about $1.50, Cal yellow in sacks 1.25@ 
1.50, red 1@1.25, home-grown yellow 
1@1.25 p 75-lb sack, Ill 20@25c p 
climax bskt, Tex yellow 30@65c p 
cummer cra, white crystal wax do. 


Potatoes 


Potato acreage about normal and 
condition very good, with plenty of 
moisture, Free from bugs or disease. 
Crop late planted ‘there.—[J. H. M., 
Mauston, Wis. 

No more potatoes were planted here 
than usual. Present prospects are 
good.—[C. A., Elroy, Wis, 

Perhaps the potato acreage 
little larger than a year ago, but 
somewhat dry at time of planting, yet 
prospects are good.—[H. H., Reeds- 
burg, Wis. 

Early potatoes are making rapid 
progress and now have plenty of mois- 
ture. Early potato acreage increased 
20%, late normal. Prospects are good 
for a big crop.—[A. L. H., Bear Lake, 
Mich, 

Early potatoes are looking well. The 
large planters decreased their acreage, 
while the smaller growers increased.— 
[F. B. L., Portage County, O. 

The condition of the potato crop is 
poor, because of the dry soil when 
the seed was put in, Rain July 12 
will help the crop. Acreage is 10% 
larger than in 1911.—[D. W. E., Vic- 
we. mF. 

The acreage devoted to potatoes in 
this section remains unchanged from 
that of last year, but as we have had 
no rain since May, we will lese the 
crop unless there is rain soon, Dry 
weather is also favorable for bugs.— 
[J. A. F., Forestville, Ct. 

Condition of potatoes only fair, Acre. 
age unchanged. A great many bugs 
getting in their work.—[R. J. B., 
Lioyd, Pa. 

A small per cent of potatoes in this 
section were drowned out on low 
land, leaving acreage about the same 
as last year, Crop is late, but coming 
fine. Bugs much in evidence.—[G. W. 
P., Presque Isle, Me. 

There is a slight increase in potato 
acreage in this section. Rain is needed 
to help crop. Bugs plentiful.—[{M. C. 
BK., Ridgefield, Ct. 

At Chicago, demand for fine, sound 
potatoes is good, prices continue 
fairly stable at the lately reduced 
quotations, Potatoes from the Kaw 
valley are a shade: easier and sell at 
60@70c p bu, eastern Cobbler 65 @ 85c, 
Va $2.50@2.70 p bbl 

At New York, the potato market 
holds steady on fcy quality, with “ittle 
change in price. Strictly fcy stock well 
graded readily reaches $2.50, and 
might exceed that figure if fcy enough. 
The average offerings of southern, 
however, are rather poor, and most of 
the business is around 2.40 p_ bbl, 
southern sweet yellow or red 3@4. 

Potatoes are in good condition, with 
some bugs and blight. Acreage about 
normal.—[P. B., Belding, Mich. 

Poultry 
few turkeys are grown in this 
vicinity this year, about 10% compared 
with heretofore. Development of 
the young turks is normal.—[R. D. 
G., Erasmus, Tenn. 

Turkey crop here better than usual, 
though a great many late poults. 
Birds seem very strong. Interest in 
turkey raising general throughout the 
state. Turkeys here are mostly well 
bred and many large birds will be 
marketed.—[M. H., Viroqua, W:s. 

Turkey outlook poor. Hatches good, 
but many died soon after hatching, 
while others have been killed in ter- 
rific storms. Not over 10% of a crop 
will be marketed here this fall ac- 
cording to reports of farmers and 
breeders,—T[J. W., Langford, 8 D. 

Turkeys are not plentiful this year 
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EGGS AND POUDTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN cockerels, $1.50 
August 15 délivery. W. L. RAMSEY, 
a. 


s c 
Fine stock. 
Ramsey, W V 


WHITE LEGHORN YARDS, 
choice young cockerels. 


DOGS 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES—Golden sables, eligible 
to registration, bred from imported and trained-tos 
work stock, Males $7, spayed females $6, open 


females $5. CLOVERNOOK STOCK FARM, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 





Atglen, Pa; 100 








THOROUGHBRED beagle puppies $3.50 
GEORGE WALTER, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


PEDIGREPR qouss PUPS and dogs. 
BROS, Kalida, O. 


each, 





KAHLE 





LIVE STOCK 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
Cernucopia Pauline 
LUTHER EB. FALKEY, 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
Prices. Bull and heifer calves. 
WOOD & SON, Fleming, Pa. 


LARGE English Yorkshires. 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, 


I C, best strain. 
co, Savona, ae 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CALF, 
Count. 
Phelps, 


sire 
Quick 
N Y. 


son of Aaggie 
sale $30, 





for gale ers’ 
ow EN U. NDER- 





Splendid stock. All 
a 


Cattaraugus, N 





If interested, write FRISBIE 





plant Pascal, Winter Queen, Golden 

. 1000, 500 75¢; rerooted plants $2 

500 $1.25. Cabbage plants, 7 varieties, 

$1 per 1000, 3000 $2; rerooted plants $1.80 per 1000. 

Cauliflower plants $2 per 1000, 500 $1.25; rerooted 

plants $3 per 1000. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, 
Chester, N J. 





CELERY PLANTS FOR SALE White Plume, 
Giant Pascal, Golden self-blanching $1.25 per thou- 
sand. Good ~~ BENJAMIN HARTZELL, Shep- 
herdstown, W Va 





FOR SALE—New crop Crimson clover seed: Seed 
guaranteed own growing. Write for price and sam- 
pie. JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, 


CABBAGE, celery, 
berry plants. Catalog free. 
Good Ground, N Y. 


CABBAGE, celery, tomato, $1 per 1000; peppers, 
cauliflower, $2 per 1000. J. CG. SCHMID 
Bristol, Pa. 


Del. 





cauliflower, asparagus, straw- 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published, 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 





FARM a two dollars. CHARLES TOWNLEY, 


Dryden, N 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


ix Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP i—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its — 
men wishing to cbtain employment on farms. 
of them are without experience. They are able- bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it ig to assist and encour- 
- Jewish immigrants to become farmers. We charge 

to or employee. Address 
FARM La LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, New 
or. 

















WANTED BY U S government; mail clerks; 
riers; clerks in patent offices; agriculture; treasury; 
army, navy; and other departments at Washington. 
Excellent salaries. No “‘layoffs.’ Short hours. An- 
nual vacations. Position would be yours for life. 
Examinations everywhere soon. Common education 
sufficient. Thousands of appointments coming. “Pull” 
unnecessary. Farmers eligible. Write immediately 
for sample questions and large illustrated 
telling duties and giving full particulars. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept D19, Rochester, N Y. 


car- 





YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
tailor-made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare time? 
Perhape we can offer you a steady job. Write at 
once and get beautiful samples, styles and this won- 
derful offer. BANNER TAILORING COMPANY, 
Dept 646, Chicago. 





car- 
Trial 
107 R, 


WANTED—Postoffice clerks, city and rural 
riers. Thousanfls needed. Examinations soon. 
examination free. Write today. OZMENT, 
St Louis. 





GOVERNMENT farmers wanted. $60 monthly. Free 
living quarters. Write today. OZMENT, 107F, St 





AGENTS 


AGENTS—$24 a week. New automatic curry comb. 

— horse in half the time. No clogging. Big 

emand, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS COMB 
Co. 1653 Third street, Dayton, 








Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT ts one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word yeu can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. ih must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the ef Week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, “but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


Address. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


Farmers’ 


adver- 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHTONS, Seastectanas. . cat- 
tle, durable and chea’ Thousan booklet 
with cuts and full information ~e weiting the man- 
ufacturers. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


~~ 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 





ONLY —— CASH NEEDED—188 acres, 12 cows, 
machiner The dairy farms of Delaware county, 
N Y, om, $4,000,000 yearly. This is one of them, 
and a good one too; spring and brook-watered pasture 
for 20 cows; smooth fields cutting 30 tens hay; 800 
cords wood; 100 barrels apples in season; 2-story, 
7-room house, barn 40x40, other outbuildings; 
neighbors, school, pleasant drive to railroad 
market; owner unable to care for it longer, 
retire; ‘if taken now he includes 12 cows, brood sow, 
sheep, ma and tools; only $3500, very easy 
terms; this farm will pay for itself in two years. 
Read all about it and traveling directions to see it 
and a 124-acre farm for $1600, page 12, “‘Strout’s 
— es 85," the best farm catalog ever issued, 
A. 8 


UT FARM AGENCY, Station 
1096, vm ‘west 34th St and 170 Broadway, New York. 





$3400 BUYS 185-acre farm, good buildings, run- 


ning spring water piped house and barns, 30 acres 
timber. Abundance fruit. 3% miles railroad town, 

's creamery, % mile school, church. % cash, 
balenee time VALLEY FARM AGENCY, Owe- 


go, N 





ROOM FOR ALL IN MINNESOTA, where it rains? 
State, school, farm, garden, dairy lands. Home- 
seekers, write. Maps, HMterature free. H. J. - 
FIELD, Commissioner, State Capitol, 
St Paul, Minn. 


PRINCETON FARM AGENCY, Princeton, N 3 
Write for catalog. 
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"a with one and two years ago, 
{J. T. W., Vandever Farm, Tenn. 

There is a great increase in cab- 
bage acreage in this section this year, 
at least 25% greater acreage than that 
of last year. Plants were set later 
than normal, and there was some loss 
on account of drouth, which prevented 
good start-off.—[D. C. G., Western Or- 
leans County, N Y. 

It is too early to give any estimate 
on turkey crop. Our idea is the crop 
will be shorter than last year, but 
about as years before. Heavy rains 
during spring cut off production and 


caused death of young crop. Seems 
well advanced as to size.—[F. & C., 
Wartrace, Tenn. 

The turkey crop is much smaller 
than usual this year, the chief causes 


being late spring rains and the failure 
of eggs to hatch. This is usually an 
ideal poultry country.—[I. H., Blocks- 
burg, Cal. 

At New York, live poultry moves at 
a fair rate, chickens being quotable at 
20@ 23c p Ib, fowls 14@15%c, roosters 


9@10%c, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 13@ 
14c, geese 8@10c. In the dressed poul-. 
try market near by broilers sell only 
fairly at irregular prices. Near by 
spring ducks are generally slow, near 


by squab broilers G0 @70c p pr, or 26@ 
32¢ p lb, turkeys 16@18c, dry-packed 
fowls 15@17c, iced 14@16c, roosters 
11@11 %e, spring ducks 16@19%c, prime 
white squabs weighing 6 to 10 Ibs to 
doz $1.50@3.75 p doz, milk-fed roast- 
ers 20@24c, corn-fed 18@ 21c. 

At Chicago, demand is good for 
live poultry, and turkeys are quoted 
at 10@13c p 1b, fowls 12@11c, roosters 
8144@9%c, broilers 18@24c, ducks 10@ 
16c, geese 6@8c, young geese 12@1i5c. 


There is no special change in the 
dressed poultry market and turkeys 
continue quoteble at 13@15c, fowls 
do, roosters 9@19c, broilers 18@2oc, 
ducks 16@19c, geese 5@7c. 
Eggs 

At New York, many receivers of 
eggs have a surplus on hand consist- 
ing chiefly of medium and lower 


grades. The trade on this kind is dull. 
On the finest quality eggs, the market 
is strong. Fresh gathered are quoted 
at 19@24c p doz, hennery 20@27c. 





At Chicago, the call for fresh eggs 
has been s0 grea and the supply 
limited becaus of t hot weather 
that such grades a1 firm. So-called 
prime firsts continue to be quoted at 
about 18c p doz. The feeling is gen- 
erally one of sati tion with the 
market element in relation to storage 
eggs. Arrivals 1 now running 
about equal to co1 onding receipts 
of a year ago, al with present 
weather conditions there is not much 
of a chance for an rease, 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, so 1iern Ia Conte 
pears are mostly poo n quality, and 
moving slowly at $3.50@5 p bbl, south. 
ern Sand 3@4, plums are dul’ at T5ec 
@1.50 p carrier, b k or red sour 
cherries 40@60c p bskt, currants 
4@6c p at, blackberries 8@14c, goose- 
berries 5@10c, huckleberries 7@12c, 
raspberries 4@10c p pt. 

Vegetables 

At New York, beets are in ample 
supp 'y, and Jersey wax or green are 
quote! at 50c@$1 p bskt, L I 50cG@ 
$1.50 p bag, western New York $1@ 


1.50 p bskt, beets, new $1.50@2 p bbl, 
carrets $1@1:50 p 100 behs, cucum- 
bers, Va $1.50@2.50 p bbl, Baltimore 
90¢c @ 51.10 p small bskt, Jersey 7T5c@ 
$1.75 p bx, cucumbers, pickles $2.50@ 
3.50 p bbl, cabbage $1@1.25 p cra or 
bbl, N C sweet corn 75c @$1.25 p small 


cra, Jersey $1@2 p 100 ears, Jersey 
celery 15@40c p doz stalks, state 15@ 


35c, ecgplant $1.50@2.75 p cra, west- 
ern New York peas $1.25@1.75 p large 
bskt. new white squash $1@2 p bbl, 
crooked-neck $1.50 @ 2.50, marrow $1@ 
2, turnips, white $1@2 p 100 bchs, 
rutabagas 75c@$1 p bbl, tomatoes T5c 
@2.25 p bx. 
Wool 


The wool markets, both primary 


and city, continue firm and much in- 
terest is shown by all connected with 
the wool industry. In the Pacific 
northwest trading from first hands 


is now very limited and at prices cur- 
rent earlier in the season. In N M 
the clip of clothing wools is being 
purchased at 14@15c and the clips 
running to staple commanding 16@ 18c. 


OHTO—At Columbus, wheat $1.04 p 
bu, corn 73c, oats 46c, rye 85c, bran 
29 p ton, middlings 24, clover seed 
12.75 p bu, timothy seed 11.50 p 100 
bs, timothy hay 25 » ton, clover 
hay 24, oats straw 12.50, rye straw 
13, good to best steers 6@7c p Ib, 
milch cows 30@60 ea, veal calves 
8@81i.c_ p Ib, hogs 7.% p 100 Ibs, 
Sheep 2@4%c p ih ‘ambs 4@6c, full 
cream cheddar cheese 17c p 1b, eggs 21c 
p doz, fowls lic p lb, ducks 15c, po- 
tatoes 1 p bu, blackberries lic p qt, 
peaches 1.25@1.75 p bu 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo. No 1 
northern’ wheat $1.08 p bu, No 2 
white winter wheat 1.12, No 2 yellow 
corn 77c, No 2 white oats 55c, rye 79c, 
flaxseed 1.97, timothy seed 6, choice 
clover 12, alsike 11, bran 24 p ton, 
standard middlings 27, red dog 32, 
gluten feed 29, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 Ibs 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 
Chicago ....... 9.45 $6.85 $7.70 $6.90 $5.00 $4.75 
New Y 9.50 6.90 8.10 7.15 4.75 4.00 
Buffalo ....... 9.00 640 $8.00 7.15 4.65 4.25 
Kansas City >. 9.50 6.90 7.70 6.65 4.50 4.00 
Pittsburg ..... 9.00 6.65 00 7.30 4.95 4.40 





At Chicago, the prediction of the 10c 
hog market was laid aside for the 
time being last week when quotations 
were forced down to $9.45 » 100 Ibs for 
best quality prime beeves arriving. 
Packers have loaded their cooling 
rooms up to such a point that they 
feel safe in commencing bearish tac- 
tics. Arrivals have been sufficient to 
enable the packers to successfully low- 
er the price on all classes of beeves. 
The first inkling of this bearish move- 
ment was indicated in the market of 
July 15, when prices flunked from the 
high mark of 9.75. Cattle of good 
weight, as well as better classes of 
beeves, inclined at about the same 
ratio, which would tend te indicate 
that the packers think the cost of beef 
is a little too high. Indications are at 
present that the summer crop of cattle 
from Tex will be lighter than in many 
a year, 

Beef steers, choice to prime... 


Beef steers, medium to good... 
Beef steers, common to medium 








-$8.50@9.45 
- 7.50@8.50 
00@7.50 





Vearlings ....ccscccvcccccsesssecs 7.50@ 9.25 
Beef cows, common to selected ...... 

Fat heifers, good to choice 

Helfers, selected .wcccccccdcccccccccceces 

Stock steers eresece 

Canners and cutters 

Good -to prime veals 7 
Feeding BOOB .ccccccccccvesdccccococces & ) 

Bulls WEreTETTETITITTITTiTiTiti titi ttt) . 





The price on hogs keeps up well at 
Chicago and other prominent markets, 
and, in fact, advanced slightly during 
the first half of July. Quotations on 
the best arriving are not far from 
$7.70 p 100 Ibs. 

Native ewes 
Yearlings 

Western wethers 
Native wethers 
Bucks 





toto me mm nes 





Cull sheep ...... 00@3.00 
Native lambs ..ceceeseee 6.00@7.40 
Range lambs . 6.25@7.50 
Feeding lambs 4.75@5.65 
PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 

New York Boston Chicago 
1912.. 27% 29 25 
Iti.. 26 26 24 
1910... 30 29 27% 
1909. .26% @ 27 30@31 26 


Butter 

At New York, holdings of butter in 
storage here are reported at about l5c 
heavier than a year ago. With better 
weather for butter making, larger re- 
ceipts are expected, and the market 
shows less firmness, Creamery butter 
in tubs sells at 27@27%c p Ib, state 
dairy 21 @25c. 
At Paltimore, 
dairy 20c, 
At Pittsburg, emy 29c, dairy 22c. 
At Columbus, emy 27c, dairy 18c. 
At Syracuse, cmy 29%c, dairy 32c. 
At Cleveland, ecmy 28c, dairy 24c. 


; emy butter 27%c p 
Ib, 


The output of oleo in the Chi- 
cago distriet for the year ending 
July 1 is not far from that of a like 


period a year previous. The total for 


1911-2 is 77,244,000 lbs, against T5,- 
433,000 for the previous 12 months. 
At Chicago, strictly fcy makes of 


butter are now selling best. They are 
kept cleaned up closely. Heat con- 
tinues to show its effect in the quality 
of butter arriving and the best cmy 
in tubs easily commands 2c p Ib. 
Miscellianecus lots sell at 20@24c. 
Cheese 

At New York, large amounts of 
cheese are going into storage and trad. 
ing on account of consumptive demand 
is slack. A limited business is being 
done within a range of 15% @15%c, 
with white cheese very seldom selling 
above 15%c. Skim cheese 1s quiet, and 
sells at 9@12%c, daisies 15% @16c. 

At Chicago, the market was quoted 
as fairly steady, but with an under- 
tone of uneasiness, Very little is do- 
ing in the market and city dealers 
predict lower prices. However, ad- 
vices from the country in large pro- | 
ducing sections tell of a decreased | 
output and higher prices being paid 
in some instances. American shapes 
are in ample supply and twins are 
quoted at about i4c, with daisy, 
young America and longhorn about 
15c. Off grades sell from 1@3ec lower. 





At Oleveland, hogs $7@7.90 p 100 


Ibs, lambs 5%4@7%c p Ib, choice | 
wethers 4@4%c, choice calves 9@ 
9%ec, choice fat steers 7% @84c, 


choice heifers 64%c @7, choice fat cows 
5@5l4c, milch cows 35@60 ea, No 2 
red wheat 1.05 p bu, No 3 yellow corn 
76%e, No 3 white oats 54%c, coarse 
middlings 27.50 p ton, No 1 timothy 
hay 23, oats and wheat straw 12.50, 
clover seed 12.50 p bu; timothy seed | 





vals’ £k¥nde Ades 


6.25, Ky bluegrass 3.65, orchard grass 
2, potatoes 2.90 p bbl, cabbage 1%c p 
hd, cucumbers 40c p doz, carrots 10c 
1p doz bchs, green peas 1 Pp bbl, green 
corn 18¢ doz, eggs 22%4c, fowls 
144ec, chickens 23c. 

At Albany, bran $27 p ton, linseed 
meal 37, middlings 20, corn 85c pn bu, 
pats 63c, rye 90c, milch cows 25@75 
ea, veal calves T@7%c p Ib,_ full 
cream cheddar cheese lic, eggs 27c p 
doz, fowls 14c p lb, ducks l4c, geese 
13c, potatoes 2.50 p bbl, turnips 1.25, 
cabbage ic p lb, carrots 1%c p bch, 
beets 1%c, lettuce T0c p cra, beans 
T5¢e p bskt, squash 1.5) p bbl, tomatoes 
1 p carrier. 

At Syracuse, eggs 23c p doz, full 
cream cheddar cheese l(c p Ib, corn 
S5c bu, oats 4c, bran sty p. ton, 
middlings 33, blueberries %c p qt, rasp- 
berries 3.20 p cra, No 1 timothy hay 


23 p ton, new hay 17, alfalfa 17, rye 
straw 16, wheat straw 10, oats straw 
12, broilers 22c p Ib, ducks l4e, tur- 
keys 16%4c, fowls l6c, beets 20c p 
doz, potatoes 1 p bu, carrots 15c p 


doz, green beans 1 p bu, cabbage 70c_ 


p doz hds, tomatoes lic p qt. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, pota- 


toes $1.75 p bbl, beans 50c p bu, car- 
rots 2c p bch, cabbage {We p cra, cu- 
cumbers 4U0c p bskt, tomatoes SOc p 
hamper, huckleberries tc p qt, peaches 


75c p cra, plums 2c p qt, red rasp- 
berries Sc, choice light veal oc p Ib, 


young fat steers 64%4c, wool sheep 4c, 
lambs 6%c, No 2 red wheat 9S\%c p 
bu, corn Wc, oats J4c, rye TO@RS8Oc, 
No 1 timothy hay 24 p_ ton, clover 
mixed 23, rye straw 17, wheat straw 
10.50, bran 26, middlings 2). 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, po- 
tatoes 6Uc p bu, cabbage $1.75 p cra, 
green beans 1 p bu, turnips 1.50 p bbl, 
J We 


green peppers 2 p cra, carrots 

p doz, spinach Uc p bu, cucumbers 
SOc > doz, beets I5c p doz behs, peas 
2.25 p hamper, No 2 yellow corn Sle 
p bu, oats Stic, No 1 timothy hay 2A 
p ton, rye straw 13, oats straw 12.50, 
wheat straw 12, ground middlings 


28.50, bran 26.50, hens lic p 1b, broil- 
ers 25c, geese l2c, eggs 22c p doz. 


13) «78 


Killing Lice on Hogs 


[From Page 62.] 
tank, a sprayer or a sprinkling can 
is the next best way to get rid of the 
lice. 

It should be added in 
with spraying operations, that it is a 
good plan to clean out the pens 
where the spraying is to be done, 
previous to the operation. It is much 
better also if the infested bedding be 


connection 


thoroughly cleaned out first. Some- 
times good results can be accom- 
plished by tying old gunnysacks to 
posts where hogs rub, saturating 
these with kerosene, and lard. Pure 
kerosene will take the hair off, and 


its use is not advised, but if the sack- 
ing material is thoroughly greased, 


there is very little danger of blis- 
tering. 
Another good method is to go over 


the herd every few weeks with a can 
of black oil and pour it on the backs, 
necks and heads. It will run all over 


them, and wil! kill lice and prevent 
the eggs from hatching. Kerosene 
emulsion is also a good remedy and 


it can be used in a sprinkling can or 
spray. To make the emulsion, dis- 
solve one pound of hard soap in four 
gallons of hot water. Remove the 
soap solution from the fire and add 
two galions of kerosene, and stir 
vigorously for 10 minutes. When it 
is desired for use, one part of this is 
mixed with six or eight parts of 
water. There are a number of other 
good ways to destroy lice but any of 
the above will do the work. 





I read with mugh pleasure your 
paper (American Agriculturist) on its 
weekly arrival, finding news and in- 
formation concerning the work of 
farmers interesting tc a farmer who 
has been the owner of between 200 


1876.—[A. 
J. 


and 300 acres since 
Thomas, Middlesex County, N 








DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





Cream Separator as right now. 


This 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





RIGHT NOW THE BEST 
TIME TO BUY ONE 


There was never before as good a time to buy a DE LAVAL 


The hot weather is at hand when dairying is most difficult 
without a separator and when the increase in quantity and 
improvement in quality of cream and butter 
are greatest through the use of a good 
separator, which with present high prices 
means even more now than ever before. 


Then there is the great saving of time 
and labor, which counts for more in summer 
than at any other season and often alone 
saves the cost of the separator, aside from 
all its other advantages. 
is 
DE LAVAL superiority counts for most 
over other separators, —in closer skimming, 
larger capacity, easier running, easier 
handling, easier cleaning and absolute sanitariness 

A DE LAVAL Cream Separator bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the year, and it may be bought for 
cash or on such liberal terms as to actually pay for itself. 

Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or drop us 
a line and we will have him look you up. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


likewise the season when 
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Only One 


Question 
To decide 


NOT whether lightning pro- SenjaminPranklia 
tection is worth while. Originator of 
BUT what SYSTEM—that Lightning Control 

is the question. 

2000 Insurance Companies fave 
given their opinion and backed it up by 
notable reductions in insurance rates, They 

unanimous in declaring in favor of the 


3 Dodd System 
of Lightning Control 


the invention and discovery of West Dodd. No house 
80 protected has ever been destroyed by lightning. 
The DODD SYSTEM is based upon scientific data dis- 
covered and gathered originally byus. We know how 
and why, whereas others try to copy our methods. 
Lightning Views Free. Send for our large lightning 
book showing actuallightning a bt gy 
to any skeptic that the Dodd System gives absolute 

rotection. We guarantee your safety under bind- 
Ee contract. 

DODD & STRUTHERS 

7176th Avenue, Des Moines. Ia. 


West Dodd, Discoverer 
Perfected Lightning Contrel 





SILO FILLING 


OS MACHINERY 


With BLOWER and Traveling FEED 
TABLE~FULLY GUARANTEED 
Made in sizes to suit all wants from 

& to 16 H, P. Engines 


Fill Your Silo 


We have been making Ensilage Cutting 
and Silo Filling Machinery for over 60 years. 
Every improvement that is practical is ad- 
ded by us. Our policy is to always put the 
best quality of material into every machine 
and give every purchaser full value. 

Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Ensilage Machinery in the World. 

Note the new features that have been added. Four 
sided reversible steel cutting plate, positive tension 
to the feeding rolls, special knife adjustment, self 
aligning and adjustable main shaft bearings and rol- 
ler shaft bearings, extra bearings for main shaft, 
special balance main frame. We claim large capa- 
city, excessive strength, simplicity and modern con- 
struction, ease in feeding, lighter running and in 

eneral THE BEST ENSILAGE CUTTER on the mar- 

ettoday of thistype. Our new catalog is free for 
theasking. Wealeo manufacture the ROSS SILO, 


The E.W. Ross Co., B.152 Springfield,O, 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 
bull calves—sired by @ bull from a 32.92- 
. dam. 
Oo. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellville, N. Y. 




















A. R. O. BULL CALF 


Born February 8, 1912 





| 
| 


Sire, Paladin Burke, No. 46390, whose dam is a daughter | 
of DeKol Burke, with an A. R. O. record of 86.9 Iba. miik one | 


day ; 24.15 lbs. butter 7 days; 2333.3 lbs. milk and 95.3 Ibs. but- 
ter 30 days. Hie first eight tested daughters, attwo years old 
average over 50 Ibs. milk in a day and over 16 Ibs. butter in 7 
days, showing that he is a great sire. Dam of calf, Homestead 
Pietertie Tekstra, A. R. O. 12.66 lbs. butter 7 days, at three 
years old; 9308.9 Ibs. milk one year. This'calf is seven-eighths 
white, a beautiful individual. Price, $50, registered, f.o.b. cars 


BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y, 


INDIANWOLD FARM 


Home of Durocs and Holsteins 

My sale of Durocs his been changed from July 19 to Angost 
12, 1912. Elmer Drake, formerly with E. 8. Kelly, Whitehall 
Farm, Yellow Springs, Ohio, later with Thomas Johnson, Co- 
lambus, Ohio, is now managing my herd. Every breeder knows 
Mr. Drake and the kind and quality of animals included in the 
eales of which he has charge. B sows, show prospects, ayd 
a few great boar prospects will be offered. Catalogues soon 
ready. Mail rer kn A few registered Holstein Bulls, 
Grandsons of King of the Pontiac for sale. 
CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohio 








100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


ini every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


a eee =, ens Cows 


ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 
bulls, all old enough for service. I also have 30 
fine high- ade yearling heifers and 75 Grade 
Holstein Cows. The good kind that produce 
1000 Ibs. of milk per year and better. Prices right. 
JOHN R. FROST, - #MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


If you want the Best money can buy,write,or 
better still,come and look at some of the sons 
and Coasiore of Sir Rag Apple Korndyke 
from $ up,with Dams of A.R.O.Records. 

ADAMS, Munneville, 











N.Y. 











WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


Rhode Island Red Business Hens 


D. A. GILLETTE 


Any successful business requires the 
operator to keep a fairly complete 
system of accounts. It is not difficult 
to see where the storekeeper, or the 
manufacturer, would be if he did not 
know just what items are profitable 
and what ones are a loss. This holds 
good in the case of the poultry man 
or the orchardist. I have applied a 
very careful system of watching my 
business in, poultry production and 
find that it pays. 

I like the business very well and 
am increasing my flock gradually be- 
cause it does not seem to me to justify 
an excessive expenditure without 
knowing much about the management 
of poultry. From this procedure I 
have so far met satisfactory progress, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds are 
my favorites because they show ex- 
cessive hardiness, The chickens are 
splendid foragers and good layers, I 
believe this breed the best in the 
American classes. Single Comb White 
Leghorns are excellent layers and are 
not difficult to handle, 

From an average season I generally 
have about 500 chickens and this year 
if all goes well I shall increase this 
number to possibly double, In feed- 
ing, wheat is the staple hen food in 
this country though I use some 
cracked corn besides the regular dry 
mash, My profit from each hen never 
averages less than $1.50 a year. This 
is clear. Success with ‘tl. incubator 
is somewhat variable. Some seasons 
I am very much pleased with results, 
while others are not very encourag- 
ing and at times it is difficult to know 
just why such poor hatches are 
brought off. 





Combating Limberneck of Fowls 


Limberneck, which is occasionally 
seen in poultry flocks during summer, 
is not a contagious disease, but rather 
a symptom of something else wrong. 


precaution of confining the fowls to 
their yards is a safe one. Warge car- 
easses such as those of horses and 
cows require longer and the fowls 
should be kept confined for a con- 
siderably longer time. Of course, this 
refers to cases where the dead ani- 
mal cannot be found by the poultry- 
man, Where the carcass can be 
found it should be buried at once and 
the fowls kept away from that place 
for several days, 

Where it is deemed advisable to 
give the fowls medicine, a mixture of 
equal parts of oil of turpentine and 
sweet oil well shaken together may 
be used. For little chicks a dose of 
two to 10 drops of the mixture, ac- 
cording to age, will be sufficient. 
Adult fowls may be given even as 
much as two teaspoonfuls. Fifteen 
minutes or a half hour after the dose. 
the fowis having been kept quiet 
during the time, may be given warm, 
sweet milk to which a little ginger 
has been added. This drink may be 
made in the proporton of a tea- 
spoonful of finely powdered ginger to 
a half cup of milk with a slight addt- 
tion of sugar. From a half to a whole 
teaspoonful every hour or so will be 
a large enough dose for chicks, and 
even as much as two teaspoonfuls 
will not be too much for full grown 
fowls. 





Stolen Nests in Summer 

H, E, HAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, N ¥ 
Fowls on free range are more apt 
to steal their nests in summer than 
in the spring, probably because they 
have been more closely confined to 
the poultry house during the winter, 
and have acquired the habit of lay- 
ing in the nest boxes. When summer 
comes, however, they are out in the 
open most of the time, and may Sse- 
lect a secluded spot in which to lay. 
This of course results in a certain 
amount of loss to the owner, and is 
annoying because if the nest is not 
discovered in time the eggs, when 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. rices right. 
L. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y. 


35 JUST FRESH 
30 due July and Aug. 
70 due Sept. and Oct. 
100 heifers, one and two years 
old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 
extra nice. The cows are large and in 


fine condition. Bell phone No. 311F.5 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


| 0) Duor registered 1 0) 0 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,N.J. 


Registered Holsteins 


Service Bulls, Bull calves, cows. 15 heifers 
not bred. Scotch collie pups, male and female 
cheap. Write us what you want. 


J. A. LEACH 
Imperial Stock Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 


Chenango Valley 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of large, young, high-grade cows, fresh 
and nearby springers. Also 50 cows due to 
calvein Aug. and Sept. that will give satisfaction 
and one‘arload of yearlings and two-year-olds. 
F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. ¥* 


MILANHURST STOCK FARM 


Holstein Ball and Heiter Calves 


Right = 


individually 
JOHN I. ELSBREE, .- 
































pion Poland-China, Missouri Boy 


The accompanying illustration 


boar, Missouri Boy 56116. 


with heavy bone, 


Occasionally, a fowl’ may overexert 
itself in fighting or running and ex- 
hibit the characteristic drooping neck. 
Sometimes the trouble may be due to 
internal parasites, that is, worms. 
Again it may be an indication of 
acute indigestion. In all of such 
cases, however, only one or two fowls 
in a flock wovld show the symptoms. 

The most common cause of limber- 
neck is the eating of putrid fesh or 
of maggots that have lived on such 
flesh or in insanitary quarters. In 
this class of cases several, or many, 
fowls in the flock may be affected at 
one time and others may _ exhibit 
symptoms more or less distressing 
within a few days. If the quantity 
of maggots or flesh eaten is not 
great, the birds should recover in a 
few days, bit if large quantities are 
eaten at one time the results are 
more likely to be serious or even 
atal. 

No apprehension need be feared 
that other members of the flock will 
“catch” the disease from affected 
birds, but if all the fowls have access 
to a decaying carcass, whether of a 
horse or of a hen, the chances for in- 
creasing the number of cases are 
great and may lead the poultry own- 
er to believe that the disease is 
spreading from fowl to fowl in his 
flock. As the carcasses of small ani- 
mals usually decay within two or 
three weeks during hot weather, the 


He was farrowed September 16, 
owned by S. Y. Burks of Polk county, Mo. 
carrying plenty of weight and size. 


is of the junior champion Poland-China 


1909, and is 
He is a very vigorous animal, 


found, are useless, and evenif the hen 
hatches them out the chicks appear 
so late in the season that little or no 
gain can be secured from them. 
Sometimes the young chicks are a 
source of trouble if cold weather 
comes on suddenly. 

I have found it a good plan to shut 
up the flock I have on free range for 
two or three days. They will then 
have to lay in the nest boxes, and 
when let out again, will in all prob- 
ability continue to do so at least for 
a time, after which they can be shut 
up as before. When this plan is fol- 
lowed care should be taken to see 
that all weeds are mowed in the 
poultry yard, as a hen which has 
stolen her nest may take a notion to 
lay in the yard instead of the poul- 
try house when shut away from the 
nest she has selected. 

If for any reason it is inconvenient 
to use a yard for this purpose the 
fowls may be kept shut up in the 
poultry house on some rainy day and 
the difference in the return of eggs 
noted. If there is a larger return 
than when the flock is on free range, 
it will tend to show that some of the 
hens have stolen their nests. I find 
when the above plan is followed it is 
a good thing to let out the fowls 
rather late the next morning. The 
hens that have stolen their nests will, 
in that case, hurry to them and can be 
followed. 








in price 
Milan, Pa. 
Grade Holsteins 
We have several carloads of the best young cows 


that money will buy. If you want this kind, 
come and see them. Prices upon application. 


F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortland,N.Y. 


Dairymen Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing a Grandson of Hengerveld DeKol 
who has six 30-lb. daughters, one son of Pontiac 
Perseus, Dam A. R. O. Born Jan. 8, 1911, $100.00. 
Born June 25, 1911, $65.00. Born April 18, 1911, $65.00. 
If these are not what you want, ask for it, as | have 
some other fine individuals. 


C. L. Banks, Lecus Stock Farm, New Berlin. N.¥ 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


with a Grandson of King Sezis 
Born Oct. 29th, 1911. Very large for age. Mostly whites 
Straight and right. Dam’s record, 21.12 lbs. butter in 
7 days at 3 years. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. Y 




















. 
Hinchey Homestead 
Offers for Sale Holstein-Freisian BULL CALF 
Born Oct. 27.1911. Sired b; ang Butter Boy De Kol, son of 
Heng. De Kol, dam a 16.67 Ib. jr. 3-year-old. The first 14 dam 
averaged 21 lbs. Calf is well grown, weight 620 Ibe. One-half 
black and one-half white. Price, $150; also some cheaper ones. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P.O. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Great opportunity to buy a highly bred yearling 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


from a cow which has an A. R. O. record of over 81 Ibs. 
butter, 7 days. 106 lbs. milk, 1 day—aiso large 80-day 
record. E. C. BRILL, Stewarteville, N. Jd. 


Pioneer Farms 


You bulls sired by Prince Hazel Korndyke No. 
61255 trom dams with A. R. O. records from 18 to 29 
lbs. butter in 7 days at prices that will please you. 
Special offering—Young bull 8 mos. old from a Ib. 
dam for $70.00. Write, E. K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, §5.Y, 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers H. F. Bull Calf born March 11, 1912. Record of 
dam 16.50 lbs. at 2 years. Sire grandson to Hengerveld 
De Kol and King Segis. Price $50. 


FRANK MURRAY, West Winffeld,N. ¥. 
Thoroughbred Registered 


For Sale Holstein Bulls 


from 6 mos. to 1 year old. One bull one year old whose three 
nearest dams have official butter records that ——- 23 Ibs. in7 
days,price ke These from a grend-daughter of Sir Korndyke 
Manor De Kol, one year old, price $60.00, Write your wants to 


H. H. WICK WIRE, Hubbardeville, N. Y. 


= 
800 Grade Holsteins 
Fall cows as good as can be found and will 
sell as reasonable as can be bought anywhere. 
Come and see them. 


W. H. WICKHAM, SLATE HILL, N. Y. 

















Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEI aa CATTLE 
Sen} Yor FREE Mustrated Booklets 
Holsteln-Friedan Associatiod, Box 115, Beattleboro, Vi. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 
Choice individuals of royal breeding. 


F. H. THOMSON & SON 
Farm olland Patent, N. ¥. 

















July 27, 1912 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





{15} % 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 












tc: 





Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, 


Manager 











j full age. 
| W. D. ROBENS, 


FROM A CARLOAD 


to two a week is our average. Have on 
hand 50 head Grade Holsteins and 25 
head Grade Guernseys. All high quality 
—if you can come and see them, we can- 
not fail to suit you. Prices right. 


Hinds & ~ Springfield Center, N.Y. 


Born Feb. 22, 1912. Fine individual, 

BU LL CA Lo ur Ny il grown, and is sired by Sir 

GALE, R.0. daughters, 8 of them average 

over "D Ibe in 7 daye 4 115 Ibs. in be days, and only 3 are 

Dam has A. R. 0. record of 17.96 lbs. as jantor 2- 
red lar, ge record strain. 


POLAND, N. ¥. 





year-old. She is from well-b 





| Pontiac Korndyke’s Grandson 
| Ready for service. 


Will be priced right. 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros, Canton, N Y 








and as vigorous as a 4-year-old. 
His sons are like him. 





Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest sire that ever lived. He is 13 years old 
Why? 
They are coming to be recognized by all as the greatest sires 
on earth. Look them up and if you want one of them, write me. 
Apple Korndyke and Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi. 


E. H. DOLLAR, ~ 


He has great constitution and vitality. 


Also sons of Rag 





Heuvelton, N. Y. 


FAIRVIEW FARMS) toms ypuns. 2 
HERD a ee 





2 Born March 31, 1912, seven- 
Heifer Cal eighths white, wel l grown, fine 
individual. Sire, Homestead Masterpiece Ge m, whose Ist 15 


dams have average butter Ge. of 23.49 ibs. 


<u 7 ae Dam 
and granddam both have A. . records. 
S Voanaat N. Y. 





carloads of Hi, + Grade Holstein Cows,fresh, giving 40 to 
6 lbs. milk a 2 carloads due in Aug. and Sept; 10 Reg. 
Holsteins due in Sept. .5 Reg. heifers and ‘ 3 hag Holstein ba 








AVISDALE FARM—HhHolstein-Friesian 


Cattle All leadi 


families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eight 
head to select from. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 





LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 


ing breeding and quality, 


write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥ 





wil shipment. Come quick and 
get first choice. EAGAN BKROS., Tully, N.¥. 


Jersey Bull Calves 
terns rene 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 


JERSEY BULL CALF 


Dam—officially tested, +7} Prize W inner,Calf— 
nal, also a Prize Wine. 
Co1a Be ey ~y ot . Pree t Creek, N. ¥. 














ers, heifer and bull calves. 
Foundation herds a specialty. 


White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


Geneva, N. Y. 
Present offering comprises 100 cows, bred heifers, yearling heif- 
Write for further information, prices, etc. 
Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y. 











Dairy Show, 191!—Brockton, 1911. 
White Beauty’s Monarch 


13,789 pounds of milk~—658 pounds of butter. 





AYRSHIRES Nether Craig Spicy Sam oie 5927 


Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 


Brownie Family, whose get were first at National two-year-old at National Dairy Show, es 19)1 


13089, Son of of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 


Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of = 18,110 pounds of milk, 958 pounds of butter. 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


A 


Imp, 30764. First 





Willowmoor 13485, grandson 


tock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 
HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 











Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop... Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 


We offer exceptionally advantageous purchases in choice 
yearling heifers bred and heifer calves. me of these calves 
are sired by a grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
granddam of the two 37 -lb. cows. Others are sired > ovr 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Segis Hen- 
ave id. The Milk and Butter ming bee © twenty official record 

laughters, one of them holding the World’s record three-year- 
old milk record, of 7 ~ Ibs. mi in seven days and 3025 Ibs. in 
thirty days, making 26.123 lbs. in seven days and 106.333 Ibe. 
in thirty days. All dams ere A. R. O. dams. 


Will be giad te send extended pedigrees 








HOLSTEIN- 29 i)°Sires 
FRIESIAN Le 
B U L L S for service. 














Offers a magnificent young bull, born Sept 4, 1911. Sire, Kin; 
of the Pon Minnie Spofford, 524.6 Ibs. milk, 20.1 
Ibs. butter in 7 days. She has two 30-lb. sisters, and her dam has 
two 30-lb. sisters that have each produced 30-Ib daughters. 
Another in same class, born Oct. 2, 1911; his sire Korndyke 


Pontiac tas A.R) 0. dam of good « sapacity and breeding. Others 


ready for service, “Cracker Jacks, also cows and heifers in 
calf. Pedigree charts prices, ete., on request. “King Lande 
Pontiac Korndyke” No. 78609 heads the herd. 


Fabius, N. Y. 





E. H. KNAPP & SON, 
Born F ebruary23, 1912. 
A strong, growthy fel- 


BU LL low. His bees nearest 


dams average over 30 pounds butter, .7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in ‘the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO.. NEW YORK 





Young stock 
from the pro- 
ducing kind. 


Registered 
Hols tein Son of Pontiac 


Korndyke heads 
H. C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


the herd. 





HOLSTEIN BULL 


born Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 lbs. Sire, King Pietertje Segis by is 
Segis out of a 29 Ib. world’s record wey 
Dam a 21} Ib. Posch cow, her dam a 20.9 
daughter of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of - 
A.R.O. cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him, 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 








1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from record cows and [Imported 
sires at farmers’ prices. Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 

5. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


Bred to our prize-winning boars that weigh up 
to 900 Ibs. Service boars, open gilts, fine 
spring ring p16 roa ready to ship now. Papers furnished 

for prices and description. 


pe Pire im wathondl awe Pinal see 


pa Fe my mre L. & C’s Ohio Chie? 
+ puROS bles = ht tid 
jor 





son of 


oe, Tip Notcher and Red 

to $25.00. None better in Ohio, 

HOLSTEIN BULL | CALVES Pontiacs & high teot- 
ing dams, $30.00. J, B. THOMPSON, Columbia stations Otte 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The bi owthy kind, 
stock for sale. Prizes reasona bie. Sendf for ctronlate 
D. BH. DREISBACH, P. ‘e Bex 187. Kingston, Ohie 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


DUROC - JERSEY PIGS 
by let and 2d p and as for dams, 3 4 
sows, and C cs Boome Va. State fair 1911. 
of of equal & breeding. Prices reasonable. 

artin, Stout's Mills, W. Va. 











rocs P82 of both sexes, also service 
OCS boar I year oid trom N. Y. State 
Duroc vote I yeeros No. 2, Syracuse 


Woodland Dai 


Prize Winners. 


Steppenr N FARM rere t» ouRocs. 


FE BARNES, Bare. s Yr 








MULEFOOT SWINE 


Clie Sine Ribbon Hard Biulsfost Hogs 
erd of United States 
‘Tate breed i GA. f-- 
a 


of meat. 
J0HN H. DUNLAP, Box B, Williamsport, Ohle 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, O. Box 198. 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


oom, short nose t ite 
is not what but ye] 
ts. J. Ge . CURTIB, Box 272, cu nockesTEn. £°. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 




















POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young 
gs not a popular breeding out o eat 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. <3 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


Fall pigs sired by 

pri en at 

Onio Fair 

and out of sows that have protesst AE, “Some of 
these are show yo. Pairs not 

Orient, Ohio 


©. M. & F. A. BEATTY, 


CHESHIRES AND POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars, sows and pigs of the best lines of breeding. 
Also breed heavy fleeced De laine sheep. 
c.OWEN CARMA 


N, Trumansburg, N. Y. 
$15 Buys One Pair 


not akin, with Pocarece £1 from my High Class H of 
Registered Poland-C sold wetore July 10th, 
G. S. nn ARMD ALE, OHIO 


LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. | Yearl Herd 
Boar, 15 Service Boars, Fall and Spring Sows, bred or 
open. L. C. McLaughlin, Pleasantville, O 

Pigs in pairs, b 


Poland-Chinas [in2emnt2 
parents. S. E. JENNINGS, Williamsport, Ohio 























Oo. I. C. SWINE 


0. 1. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
A No. 1. F.C. White, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 








BERKSHIRE 


SWINE 





SPECIAL MID - SUMMER 


SALE 


KENOTEN FARM BERKSHIRES 


12 Bred Sow 
50 Sow and 


worth $50.00, for $35.00, 3 for $100.00 
Pigs, not akin, worth $25.00, for $15.00 
These are all direct descendants of the world’s most famous prize winners, 


Our herd 


consists of prize ene too numerous to mention. 


Herd headed 
pion at World’s Fair, St. Loui 


by Lee Premier 11th, a grandson of Premier Longfellow, grand cham- 


uis. 
These prices will sell them ina hurry. First money gets first choice. If interested, 


write at once. 


KENOTEN FARM, - 


WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 





White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 
they are dandies. Law ak y Sterling Master- 
iece, a son of Masterpiece or Invincibie Rival’s 

ast, a son of Rival’s 
Write for what yeu want te W. W. BLAKE ARKOOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 





Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin —h: Bureau 
dustry for Interstate 8 i ~—" 
You make no mistake - Sindbane ig 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, NM. ¥. 

















One service boar 


BERKS and a few choice 


bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
TT. 3d. KERE, Collins, New York 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


oo py pA 4 we 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, N.Y. 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Summer offering of pigs, both ncomes, votakin. Sold 
out of service boars bred so 
. C. & H. B. Slespendine, Dundee, N. Y. 


An Opportunity to Start 


AND START RIGHT, IN 


The Shetland Pony Business 


Entire herd of pure breds. 12 mares, some with 
foal, some with colts at side. Four stallions. 
Will sell to suit purchaser. Also one Bantam 





Hackney Stallion, 13 hands high, a show animal. 
A very choice a 

FOR SALE 25° 
years. If desired 
for breeding, we give free cortices by Imported 


E.E. HORTON, 22 Pleasant Ave., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

1700 Ibs., 4 to % 

Stalio. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





SHEEP 


Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 lbs. 


Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 


Aubrey Farm Shropshires 


BREEDERS 




















earling rams, youstiny and oF ewes. A fine 
jot of ear iy leon. Satisfaction guaranteed. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


J. @. STACEY, R. D. 2, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H.L. WARDWELL, Box 10, Spriagfeld Conter,5.¥, 


REGISTERED OXFORDS 


Bred rig ht,built right,priced right. W.F. Franklin, Danville, Ind, 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


Don’t Be A Clam 


If you are at all interested in S. C. Wh. Leghorns 
you had better correspond with the Darlington 
Egg Farm. You had better correspond anyhow; 
if you do, you soon will be interested. 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM, ALFRED P. EDGE, 
Box N, Darlington, Md. 




















ORCHARD Fendlatghinry of Prener Lonsiauow ose 
fe 


a seo ac rears also 2 ‘Tvoes "Buckling pie Chi 
JOHN ering boa pip slo King Si vis Che —- 





Carter’s Majestic Strain S. Cc. W. 


Leghorns fatriiyes't ine. jarge, wt color: 
eon C Castes” Marathon, ttt. 





BERKSHIRES fnietses 
not akin. Parte’ 


i's: Tibary, Route hoi" Sue ee 





bd BERKSHIRE SPRING Gs 
soe REGISTERED AND 
©. ¥. TELLER, .- 


Syracuse, New York 
Mention A A When You Write 











HATCHING EGGS Rothe: $0 per. 1s, 


- r hundred, 8. C. White yr As $1.00 
oo ¥$5.00 per bundred. 
Farms, Pittsfield, Mass 


MOYER’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Baby chicks $8.00 per 100 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Piain, N. ¥. 
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THURLEY RUXTON 


The Girl Who Posed as a Princess 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIQHELS 


The One Weak Link~-XVII 


HE day with Thurley was one 
long monotony of fear, dis- 
gust and helplessness, Za- 
gorsky remaind at her cap- 
tive’s side almost constantly. 
Thuriey had found herself 


wrapped in an exceptionally long, 
gray cloak, patched and dirty, 
but at least of wool, and_ there- 
fore slightly comforting. She did 


not sleep again, and twice she had 
dared snatch up her chain and try 
with her fingers to loosen the wires, 
Where the twisted ends were nipped 
and bent over on the link, She had 
no ,intention of doing more than 
barely prepare the stubborn splice for 
possible tampering later on; but even 
ihis seemed quite impractical to fin- 
vers fashioned delicately and unpro- 
vided with a tool. 

On the last occasion, nevertheless, 
she found an edge on the iron bed 
where the twist of wire, being once 
engaged, was readily bent backward 
én the link, It did not break, being 
tough and malleable, and she barely 
had time to bend it once more to its 
former position when Zagorsky again 
returned. 

Her hope attached itself with child- 
like confidence to the man Pelevin, 
hour after hour. She had doubts 
again of the arrival of the note ad- 
dressed to the duke and Robley. She 
could not have known that Pelevin, 
clever actor that he was, had tricked 
and deceived her with shameless du- 
plicity, playing on her feelings and 
credulity to procure her note to the 
duke; yet she finaily doubted even 
him. Her fever rose with the waning 
of day, and when, at five, the sun went 
down in a red streaked sky, suggest- 
ing blood and fire that someway were 


not warm, she felt the landscape’s 
desolation creeping coldly to her 
heart. 

“May we have the\window opened 


for a moment?” she finally asked. 
“The air will be better for freshen- 
ing.” ? 

“It suits me well enough as it is,” 
said Zagorsky. 

Evidence of more uneasiness _ in- 
creased below the stairs. Something 
seemed amiss. Zagorsky was up and 
down repeatedly between the hours 
of five and six. There appeared to be 
no preparations for dinner or even a 
thought of eating. It was all con- 
cerned with Pelevin, not yet returned 
from sending Thurley’s note, with his 
own, to the young grand duke Karl- 
Wilhelm. It was half past seven when 

“fhe Canie-at. last, and the news he 
brought was satisfactory. 

Dinner was served to Thurley and 
the woman a little after eight. It was 
precisely the sort of meal supplied 
the previous evening; in fact, part of 
the stew still remaining unconsumed. 
Coffee was provided as before, the 
man Pelevin snatching at a momen- 
tary opportunity to nod at Thurley re- 
assuringly while the cups were being 
Placed on the table. The man had 
no more than retreated through the 
door than Zagorsky was on her feet. 

“Pelevin!” she called and, follow- 
ing actively, half closed the door 
behind her as she gave him some man- 
ner of instructions, delivered in Rus- 
sian and barely above a whisper. 

Instantly, for no absolute reason 
she might at the time have explained, 
Thurley conceived a plan—to ex- 
change her cup for the woman's! 
Her hand shook as if with ague. She 
knew it was not with some sudden dis- 
trust of Pelvin she had acted; she had 





merely obeyed some blind intuition 
and prompting to be doubly safe, 
should treachery lurk in the drink. 


Zagorsky returned almost immediate- 
jy. Partly to hide confusion, partly 
to complete her action and force her 
own cup upon Zagorsky, she drank the 
portion now allotted to herself with- 
out even waiting for sugar. Zagorsky 
glanced at her only once, a grim ex- 
pression of satisfaction betrayed for a 
second in her eyes. She had feared 
Thurley might refuse the coffee alto- 


‘gether. ; 
In the wildest flutter of excitement 
and fear Thurley watched for the 


woman to drink. She rose from her 
seat and proceeded to the bed, watch- 
ing from the corner of ‘her eyes. 

Ragoreky drank, draining the cup to 
the dregs. 

“Horrible water, unfit for any cook- 
ing!” she said, as the drug taste left 
some impalpable tang on her palate, 
and she rose and went over to the 
stove. 

Then she stood above its heavy gush 
of heat, while Thurley, watching with 
blazing eyes, presently remembered 
that she must seem to droop and sink 
into sleep as before. She began the 
symptoms avainst which the previous 
eveni she had struggled helplessly. 
Sosorkky, attributing her sense of 
comfort to the warmth of the stove 





OUT UNDER THE TREES 


and dinner, crossed to the door, bolted 
it fast, and returned to the ruby glare 
so impotent to dissipate the cold, 

She was watching her captive nar- 
rowly, a thing that Thurley felt. Ris- 
ing, Thurley shook herself, rubbed at 
her eyes, and briskly chafed her 
hands. She staggered a little where 
she stood, winking her eyes in the 
heavy manner compelled by the drug 
before. Back to the bed she sank, 
maintaining all her show of drowsi- 
ness, and at length was prostrate on 
the pillow, her whole tingling being 
strikingly awake and trembling with 
suppressed excitement. 

The drug worked slowly on Zagor- 
sky. Sleep always came to her re- 
luctantly and remained overlong, the 
morning hours invariably increasing 
her torpor. Nevertheless, her feeling 
of placid contentment now rose and 
enguifed ‘her lurid brain. Dimly she 
thought of nine o’clock and of the 
work to be done by Jan and the 
others, when the trap should close its 
jaws. What need to bother herself? 
She rose, by making an effort, and 
moved across to ‘her bed. She dropped 
herself down, 

She tried to rise, to cry to the men— 
who were gone, as she dully remem- 
bered. She could neither lift the 
leaden mass of her’ shoulders and 
weighted skull, nor utter forth more 
than a gurgle.¢ 

It was not until nearly half an hour 
later, when the woman was breathing 
with the stentorious gasps and irregu- 
ar percussions of a gasoline engine, 
that Thurley dared to move. She rose 
then cautiously, glancing at once 
toward the inert mass the woman had 
become. The house was still; the 
silence, save for Zagorsky’s breathing, 
was intense. e 

Thurley went to the lamp and 
turned it low, then crept to the. win- 
dow and tried to peer through the 
snow-lighted darkness of the night. 
There was nothing to be seen. She 
had no means of determining the 
time, but felt it must be fully nine 


o'clock, when perhaps deliverance 
should come. 

Pelevin was a proved liar. The 
coffee he had promised should be 


harmless had been obviously drugged. 
Undoubtedfy all his sympathy and loy- 
alty had been a sham. New forms of 
suspicion and dread rose before her 
vision, as she thought of the uses to 
which her note to Robley might be 
put, She was terrified anew. She 
must save herself, she realized, or the 
blackest of fates would doubtless be 
her portion. 

To leave this house without the 
slightest unnecessary delay was the 
first demand of action. Quietly, fur- 
tively, she glided toward the bed 
catching up the iron chain that bound 
her like a slave. Her hand ran past 
the wire link, in ‘her trembling anxiety 
for haste. Then she found it, and, 
moving it to the metal edge employed 
in the afternoon, bent the twisted 
strands upon it and began to force 
them down and up by the feeble glow 
of the lamp. 

It seemed as if they would never 
snap, so tough was their substance, 
so soft her hands, and so great was 
her fear of creating a noise that 
would rouse Zagorsky from her sleep. 
In feverish desperation she strained 
at the wire, and was torn through the 
skin of her finger. Her hand was 
presently reddened from the wound; 
but she worked more hotly than be- 
fore. The wire gave way! % 

Excitedly assailing the bright 
tipped strand, she pushed it and drove 
it back through the link that it 
coupled to a mate, finding it harsh 
and resisting to ‘her efforts. Her 
hands were stabbed and cut anew; 
but the loosened ends were forced to 
Yield, till presently the chain was 
parted and an end fell down and 
struck the floor sharply. 

Thurley cduld have moaned. Za- 
gorsky started in her slumber, some 
of her stubborn instincts of suspicion 
and watchfulness responding automat- 
ically to the noise the chain had 


made. 
A Desperate Flight 
Scarcely daring to breathe, facing 
the door with dilated eyes, and ex- 


pecting an almost immediate demand 
for admission to the room by some of 
the men, Thurley stood holding one 
end of the chain like a goddess re- 
leased from bondage. She was almost 
prepared for a fight for her life. But 
nothing happened. The window was 
her only concern. The room affordea 


nothing in the nature of a rope. She 
knew from her former examination 
that the window was far too high 


from the frozen ground and snow for 
a leap, or even a drop. She had heard 
of captives tearing the sheets of a bed 
to form an escaping strand. 
‘Wrapping half of the chain about 
her waist and securing the end with 
the wire, she tumbled the bed clothes 
Over wildly, to find there were no 








sheets. She remembered the fact, for 
moment forgotten in excitement, 
But two of the blankets were old. She 
dragged them out and attempted to 
part them with her hands. The hems 
at the ends resisted stubbornly. She 
bit at and tore them with her teeth. 
Once they were severed she made 
headway faster, using jaws and hands 
together. The blankets were torn into 
three strips each; then she knotted 
their ends together. 

Zagorsky stirred and partially rose, 
goaded by some latent force that fre- 
quently possessed her in her sleep, 
rousing her even to walking. ‘“Pele- 
vin!”’ she said, apparently staring at 
Thurley. In sickening fright the girl 
let fall her strips of cloth, as the 
woman sank back in her bed. Cold 
moisture broke on Thurley’s brow. 
Her heart throbbed like an engine in 
her breast. 

She tied her “rope” to the table leg 
that was nearest the window at last, 
and slightly raised the sash, to drop 
the end. The window came down 
again immediately, its loose old skele- 
ton rattling in the frame. Once more 
its noise awoke the peal of alarms in 
Thurley’s bosom, A gush of the win- 
try air, sweeping in, had struck like 
a zone of chill across her heated body. 

She glanced about, aware she 
should need protection from the night 
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and its wind and snow. The gray 
old cloak was on the bed. She caught 
it up and put it on, when a crack 


and a thump on the stairs below made 
her gasp and start with dread. 


She stood there trembling and 
pressed both thands above her heart 
as if to stifle its clamor. Again all 
was still. She thought of the lamp, 


and blew it out as a measure of pre- 
caution. Groping her way to the win- 
dow again, she thrust aside the cur- 
tains, raised the sash and put out her 
foot to crawl out backward, her one 
hand closed in frantic grip upon her 
strand of wool. 

A horrible voice abruptly broke the 
silence—Zagorsky talking in her un- 
surrendered restlessness 6f spirit. 

“You, Jan, shall strike the blow!’ 
A fearful gurgle spluttered in her 
throat. 

Unable to endure the frightening 
thoughts that suddenly swooped 
upon her, Thurley supported the sash 
on her shoulder, dropped backward 
from the sill, and was suddenly out in 
the clean-smelling cold, swaying 20 
feet up from the ground. 

The window had closed behind her, 
faling with its rattle to the cushion of 
wool where the blanket lay across the 
frame. Down, down slipped Thurley, 
nearly thrust from her hold when a 
Knot in the strand was encountered, 


Her hands were all but scorched by 
the “rope’’ as the last few feet slid 
through her tender palms, then she 


landed on and fell to the earth. Up 


in an instant, unhurt and remark- 
ably revived in strength and nerve 
by the tonic of the air, she paused 


for a moment to glance about and 
listen, before she moved. 

Raising the cloak which would have 
dragged and caught under her feet, 
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she faced the wind and was presently 
Plunging through dry drifts of snow 
and over barren earth, too hard to 
receive her tracks. The wind sent 
scud where the drifts were piled, and 
this filled in the imprints of her 
shoes, and so concealed her trail. She 
presently ran, as increasing distance 
from the house made the echo of 
footsteps far too faint to travel back 
and betray the fact that she was gone. 

She came to a fence and clambered 
through, tearing the cloak, which she 
held as closely as possible about her 
chest. Running and walking, fever- 
ishly pushing forward, she took no 
heed of distance or the roughness of 
the field where she was traveling. She 
felt a glow of warmth and life re- 
sponding to her rapid locomotion. 
And at last she came upon a road. It 
led apparently westward; doubtless, 
she thought, to a village. 


An hour out, she halted, glancing 
about her in bewilderment, wonder- 
ing whither she had come. Long be- 


fore this, as she felt convinced, the 
village should have been encountered. 
A realizing sense that she must have 
chosen the wrong direction came dis- 
couragingly upon her. She dared not 
return and so approach the house 
from which she had escaped. 

“T shall come to something finally,” 
she told herself in bravery; and on- 


ward she trudged as before. At mid- 
night she was all but exhausted. The 
chain about her waist was cold and 


hardly possible. She went on and on 
heavy. A new despair was at her 
heart. To go on all night was 
on—it seemed to her a time that was 
never to end, It was nearly one 
o’clock in the morning, with the wind 
assuming a colder, brisker search of 
all the land, when out of the darkness 
loomed the low, squat form of a shed 
or Outbuilding, standing by the road. 

A note of gladness escaped the girl 
as she prodded her lagging limbs to 


vigorous effort. There had been a 
d welling, once, at the place, and its 
ruins were there when she came to 


the site—the mute, gaunt benes of a 
structure, consumed in the autumn 
by fire. Thurley could have wept 
from weariness and disappointment. 
She stumbled back to the shedlike 
building, once a blacksmith shop, ef- 
fected an entrance where a board was 
torn away, and, sinking down where 
a few old shavings had escaped the 
pencils of snow, flung in at gaping 
cracks, she sheltered herself as best 
she might, in a broken box beneath 
a workman’s bench—and was thank- 
ful to God for rest, 


A Night of Toil 


Alice Van Kirk on Sunday after- 
noon felt as if the suspense and strain 
of uncertainty would completely break 
her down. She had hardly slept all 
night, and, with Stuyverant reporting 
no progress after 10 o’clock, her cup 
of anguish had seemed full to over- 
flowing. 

Alice had not revealed the truth to 
anyone save Robley and the baron, 
She feared and dreaded the rumors 
and gossip, the exaggerated tales, and 
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the inescapable suspicions that knowl- 
edge of the “princess’” disappearance 
would immediately engender. Never- 
theless, to maintain a smiling com- 
posure and to parry insidious queries 
was taxing the utmost of her ingenu- 
ity and all but driving her distracted. 
It was late when Stuyverant ‘phoned 
at last that a faint star of hope had 
risen. His message was brief and 
excited, the merest statement that a 
hint had arrived at the baron’s head- 


quarters and that anything further 
that might develop would be 'phoned 
in later on. He was going, Robley 
added, to a place far out from Man- 
hattan, to investigate a vague report 
that might prove utterly groundless, 


To all of Alice’s eager questions he 
returned the vaguest of answers, pres- 


ently hanging up the ’phone. If dis- 
appointment lurked beyond, he pre- 
ferred to accept its brunt himself and 
not raise beaming expectations, to 
dash them later in the night. 

It was late when he started in his 
car, with his man in the driver’s seat. 


He had ascertained that no railroad 
trains ran nearer than 15 miles or 
more to the west of North Winog. 
He was dressed in furs which differed 
but slightly from those of his mechan- 


ician. Wolfskin robes were heaped in 
the tonneau’s hold, should occasion 
arise for their use. 

The darkness descended _ swiftly. 
The night was moonless. For more 
than a quarter of the distance the big 
dark device of modern power and 
velocity shot through villages, past 
fields, and over bridges like a thing 
made glad by its own sheer might and 
perfection. Then, it blew out a tire, 
and a long, heart racking siege of 
disasters had been ushered in, as if 
at the beckoning of fate. 

A cylinder began to miss, almost 
upon the resumption of the journey. 
For fully an hour both Stuyverant 
and his man sought vainly to locate 
the trouble. When they came upon 


it finally they found it somewhat se- 
rious, a valve rod sticking every other 
minute, and then for a time running 
normally, Filing and oiling aided ma- 
terially, but the lost minutes were to- 
taling fast. When once he _ could 
drive ahead again, the chauffeur urged 
such terrific speed that wreckage was 
constantly threatened. One violent 
maneuver resulting from this reckless- 


ness striped out the gears of the in- 
termediate speed. A battery connec- 
tion, shaken loose, brought on a re- 





currence of the missing—for which 
the valve rod was for long mistakenly 
attacked. 

One crushing, delaying complication 
after another arose. The great ma- 


chine, now racing, now barely toiling 
in the ‘highway, performed every 
known depravity of steel] and spark 
and gasoline. Another tire went the 
way of ruin. Impatiently, wildly, 
Stuyverant strove to redeem lost 
time, but in vain. It was one inter- 


minable series of delays, repairs and 
exhausting efforts to keep the machine 
on its legs. Eight o’clock found them 
far from anywhere, with forty miles 
to go. Calamity overtook them al- 
most while they reckoned that, with 
luck, they would still be late no more 
than half an hour. 

At nine they were down and out 
again, Stuyverant groaning in vain. 
He had looked at his watch a hundred 
more than 30 


times, and now, with ‘ : 
miles to travel, was sweating in tne 
frozen wind, to think of what might 


waited, 


be happening where Thurley 
for the 


peering through the night 
help that could not arrive. 

How they limped along toward 
North Winog, Robley could never 
have told. It seemed a veritable night- 
mare of helplessness, wherein he 
struggled furiously to get ahead, only 
to be baffled, hindered, stalled, by 
things intangible that may not be en- 
gaged and overcome. It was midnight 
and past when they came at last to 
the village. 

Leaving his man in 
ear, Stuyverant hastened off at once 
to find the abandoned mill. He came 
there at last, discovering an empty 
old ruin through which the wind was 
howling dismally. Armed as he was, 
he nevertheless approached it with 
caution, only to ascertain that a burial 
place would exhibit more cheer and life. 

He knew that if Thurley had been 
here at all she had long since gone 
away. Harassed, even tortured by 
worry and apprehension as to what 
his delinquency might have involved, 
he could only wonder vaguely how 
possible to serve the “princess” now. 
He came to the village street some 
distance from his car. Up the road 
he went, as rapidly as possible, won- 
dering soon if his man had curled 
himself down in the furs to keep him- 
self warm as he waited. He had 
rather expected the man to be walking 


charge of the 


about in the road, warming himself 
by motion. « 

“Banks!” he called, as he came in 
speaking distance; but no reply was 
returned. 


He came to the car, glanced in at 
the tonneau, discovered it empty of 
anything save the furs, and was pass- 
ing along to the front of the hood 
when he all but fell over his man.. 

He was lying loosely crumpled in 
the road, his hat a little thrown aside, 
his face marble white on the snow. 

“Ranks!” cried Stuyverant, kneel. 


ing down; but the man, unconscious, 
left there for dead by Pelevin ana 
Max, returning from their long cold 
wait at the mill, neither heard nor 
felt nor moved. 

The Gold of Morning 


lt was not till an hour afterward, 
with the village astir and the neigh- 
borhood agog, that Stuyverant paused 
for a moment to wonder why his 


chauffeur had been attacked. He 
wa unaware that Banks, in the 
nignt's dim starlight, resembled the 


grand duke Karl somewhat strikingly. 

Underlying all of this, was a dull 
but throbbing consciousness that 
Thurley was somewhere, near or far, 
and doubtless in the hands of assas- 
Sins allied with those who must have 
beaten Banks, He groaned at the 
necessity of serving Banks, while 
neglecting. Thurley, though the loyal 
impulse of his nature urged him read- 
ily to give all thhe could to his man. 

It was daylight and Stuyverant 
was still tirelessly assisting and 
directing operations, when his man at 
length gave assurance of living. The 
man, however, would be too ill and 
Weak to be moved for several days. 
The name of a skillful woman nurse 
was supplied, in answer to Stuyver- 
ant’s demands. She lived in a larger 
village 20 miles away, whither no one 
could go in a hurry. There was no 
alternative as Robley knew—he must 
go in his car, and drive the machine 
himself. 


He drank three steaming cups of 
coffee, thoughtfully provided by the 
one calm woman of the house, and 


started on his way. 

Far off on a lonesome, snow-strewn 
road, Thurley had meantime roused 
from an inactivity which could scarce- 
ly be described as sleep. She had 
shivered and chattered all night in her 
box, drawing shavings and her tat- 
tered cloak about her chilling. limbs 
and shoulders, and had risen at times 
to beat her hands, tramp up and down 
the shop, and otherwise struggle with 
the numbing cold that crept to the 
marrow of her bones. 

The first faint streaks of dawn had 
readily addressed her senses, alert for 
signs that the night was passed. She 
had slipped from the shedlike struc- 
ture, only to find the half-dim world a 
scene of chill and desolation. The 
wind had sought her instantly, as if 
in greed for a victim long denied. She 
was not even sure of the way she had 
come. Back to the darkness of the 
partly sheltered shop she hastened, to 
hunt in vain for a match, whereby a 
fire might be lighted in the forge, 

When at last the sun put a finger 
through a crack—a slender, golden 
finger, cold but comforting, smolder- 
ing hope took flame again in the heart 
of the weary girl. Her courage was 
endless. She felt that if only she could 
find a house, with any sort of wel- 
come, in a space of twenty miles, she 
would walk and make no complaint, 

No sooner had she issued forth, 
however, and ascertained her right di- 
rection by sight of the fire-ruined 
house, than all the old fears of the 
previous night, plus a hundred more, 
returned to reignite her fever. The 
darkness, after all, had been her 
friend. By the morning’s light those 
terrible men and the frightful woman 
at the house she had quitted would 
soon be infesting every road. They 
could not long remain in ignorance of 
her escape, if they had not, indeed, 
discovered her absence early in the 
night. 

It seemed almost as if perhaps her 
greater safety lay in remaining at the 
shop. Yet there they might also pres- 
ently search; and there she could 
starve, or perish with cold, before she 
might perchance be enabled to hail 
some passing vehicle and beg for aid 
and protection. 

{To be continued next week.] 





Polly, the True Story of a Parrot 


EMMA G. BANDALL 

“Good-by, good-by,” shrilly sounded 
a voice, as I was going from Nellie’s 
one day, and I turned quickly to see 
who was hurrying me out so abruptly. 

“That’s my new parrot,” laughingly 
exclaimed Nellie; “he is a little rude 
sometimes, especially when he wants 
his supper.” 

“Little rude—supper, Polly 
supper,” squeaked Poll. 

“T like parrots and I must go back 
and speak to him.” 

Polly seemed quite gracious and ac- 
cepted my friendly advances, so that 
before many days quite a friendship 
sprang up between us, for I was a fre- 
quent visitor at his home. 

“I want te go up to Boston for 
a week’s visit,” remarked Nellie one 
day to me, “and will you come over 
and stay with Louise, for doctor is 
often called out in the night and 
Louise is nervous about staying alone.” 

I gladly consented to go, for Polly 
presented a great attraction, having 
developed an unusual! brilliancy for a 
parrot. The next morning we were 
all startled, while seated at the break- 
fast table, by a plaintive little voice, 
“Doctor, I'm sick—doctor, I’m sick.” 
The doctor’s eyes twinkled, but he 
took no notice of the complaint. 

Pretty soon came the voice again, 


wants 
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“Doctor, 
oh, dear! 

As I looked up, surprised at their 
indifference at his cry, Polly saw me 
and squeaked out, “Ha-ha-ha!” 

It seems, a few days before, he had 
been sick and the doctor gave him 
some simple remedy, so after that he 
enjoyed the sensation which he pro- 
duced when repeating his cry. 

One day a guest in the house, wish- 
ing to have some fun, held up to 
Polly’s nose some very bad-smelling 
cheese. She drew back suddenly and 
indignantly screamed, “Smell—. aell— 
go ’way—smell—smel!!”’ 

The parrot made friends with nearly 
everyone who called, but in some un- 
accountable way took a dislike to the 


im sick—doctor, I’m _ sick, 


minister, who was a . reat friend of 
the family and often called. 

“Weil, Polly,” exclaimed the min- 
ister one day, “Why don’t you like 
me?” Turning to the hostess, he 
remarked, “Why, Polly is the first 


parrot I ever k ew who didn’t swear; 
they hear so much of it before they 
come to this country.” 
“Go *"way—go way,” 
screamed Polly. ‘Don’t 
swear—I can-—I can;” 
mockingly. 


instantly 
like you—TI'll 
then he laughed 


: The minister laughingly took his 
leave before Poll should exhibit his 
talent in this line, while Polly went 


into peals of laughter. 

One night we had all retired early, 
as it had been a busy day and we 
Were tired, so slept soundly; even 
Polly seemed tired and had tucked 
his head down into his feathers long 
before his usual time. 


My room adjoined the one where 
Poll’s cage hung and the door was 
always left open at night. Suddenly 


1 sat up in bed and drowsily tried to 
think whether I was asleep and 
dreaming or really had heard a voice. 
I listened. 


“Doctor—doctor—oh, doctor—come, 


come—poor Poll—oh, dear—oh dear!” 
came in gasping squeaks from the 
other room, 

? rushed out, knowing something 
must be wrong with my pet, and has- 
tening into the room was almost 


stifled with the blinding smoke, while 


flames were bursting out right over 
Polly’s head. Seizing his cage, I 
aroused the rest of the family. A 
telephone call brought the fire de- 


partment to the scene and the flames 
were soon u “er control. 

Poor Polly was almost suffocated by 
the smoke and for several days the 
doctor worked over him, fearing he 
could not save him. 

We all felt very badly, for we loved 
Polly as one of ...e family; and now 
he had saved our lives so miraculously 
it seemed as if we could not have 
him die. 

“I’m afraid I can’t cure him,” sor- 
rowfully remarked the doctor, coming 
from the room where poor Polly sat 
huddied in his cage, in such a dis- 
consolate little heap of feathers. It 
must be that his little lungs are filled 
with smoke,” 

Just then a faint, squeaky 
noise came out to us, “Good doctor— 
good doctor—Polly’s better—come 
back.” 

When we got to his cage, sure 
enough, Polly was breathing much 
easier and after a few days seemed to 
be all well again. 

After that Polly was the idol of the 
family and came very near being 
spoiled by the attentions his friends 
and family bestowed upon him. 


Solution to Cake Puzzle 








Below will be found the solution to 
the cake puzzle that was printed in 
the July 13 issue. Three lines only 




















are used and each nut is in a portion 
by itself. 





A Texas Fourth of July—I have 
been a reader of Our Boys and Girls 
page for sole time. Some of the let- 
ters are fine, but too many are about 
the number of cats and dogs. We had 
a picnic and log rolling Fourth of 
July. A young man made a very fine 
speech regarding woodcraft. There 
were about twelve floats beautifully 
decorated. The band wagon came 
first, being a wagon made of poles to 
represent woodcraft.—[Talmage Grif- 
fin, Age 


To read without reflec is like 
eating without digesting. —( Burke, 
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It is Sanitary, 
It is all Glass 


There are four good things about this 
fruit jar—the easy seal, the glass cap, 
the green tint and the big mouth. ft 
takes most fruit whole. 

It is al/ glass—that's another good thing. 
The ‘‘tin age’’ is past. No tin about 
this jar—no metal. Even the cap is 
glass—no twisting—nothing to taint the 
fruit. This season try 


E-Z SEAL JARS 


You can preserve all kinds of vegetables 
as wellasfruit,and besure they will “keep” 
in E-Z Seal Jars. Get our Free Book. 
This jar is the housewife'’s joy—easy to 
fill, easy to close, easy to open and easy 
to clean. It is air-proof and light-proof 
—the jar that is sanitary. 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, take it to your 
grocer—he will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar— FREE. 
Be sure and write 
for FREE Book of 
Recipes — it tells 
many things you 
should know. Get 
the jar from the 





grocer. Get the 

| Book from us. 

HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar AY 
FREE for the Coupon 


Treat ba presented to yous dase talons Sept ine 
our r 
1912, with blank spaces properly filled out. 








Address 


TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. ist, 1912, 
This is to certify, that I 
persen 





EALER’S CERTIFICATE. 
—_ —s “Atias’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the 
whose signature appears above. 


Dealer's Name. 
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World’s Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Department published its first rural 
book, Now it is the largest rural 
book publishing house in the world. 
Its book list embraces every de 
ment of farm interest,-and since the 
authors are recognized specialists in 
their respective lines, the books are 
acknowledged as standards, both by 
practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speak- 
ing countries. 

We have just issued a new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of upward of 600 
of the most practical 
books on agriculture 
subjects. The progressive farmer can- 
not afford to do without the assist- 
ance of the new agricultural ty 
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edge and experience. This catalog 1 

as essential to the modern farmer’ 

library as any other work of refer- 

gece os will be sent to all applying 
r it. 
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Her Baby Sister 


Cc. B. 





She’s the blush of the dawn, 

And the bloom of the peach; 

A lily—a rose—with the sweetness 
of each, 

She’s a dear and a darling, 

A fairy—a dove— 

The charm of all music, 

Of honey, of love. 





Hier dear little dimples 
Were made to beguile— 
And we are her slaves 

In the’glow of her smile. 
Her touch is of velvet, 
The brush of a wing; 

Her voice is the lilt 

And the gladness of spring. 


Her laughter is sunshine, 
2 ripple of streams, 
The joy of the summer, 
The essence of dreams; 
fragrance of morning, 
crowning of bliss; 
down in her neck, 
Is the dear place to kiss! 





Keeping Open House 





Hospitality is a virtue that we are 
always admonished te possess, but 
there is such a thing as being too 
hospitable I believe. Probably there 
is not one housekeeper who reads 
this household, but has had, at some 
time or other, her home considered 
a summer hotel (except for paying 
board) by relatives or acquaintances. 

There are few women who do not 
enjoy, even in a rather busy season, 
a visit from near and dear friends or 
kinsfolks. But when your’ second 
cousin’s sister-in-law descends bag 
and baggage because “I have heard 
Jane tell what a_ perfectly lovely 
place you have out here in the coun- 
try,” then the feeling of hospitality 
generally needs a strong anchor to 
keep it anywhere in the vicinity of 
that home. From out a host of im- 
positions of this kind that were more 
or less similar, I recall particularly 
one frilly city guest. She was en- 
gaged to a far-removed cousin, and 
although none of our family were 
acquainted with her she wrote she 
was coming with her fiance 10 make 
us a week-end visit, and weld enjoy 
epending her two weeks’ vacation at 
the farm. Well, she came and she 
stayed the two weeks, either driving 
or swaying back and forth in the 
hammock on the cool piazza. She 
was one of several guests at the time, 
but she didn’t even condescend to 
take care of her bedroom, and the 
superior way in which she looked 
down on the whole family was mad- 
dening to those of us who didn’t pos- 
sess angélic dispositions. But she 
really did better than some others, 
for she wrote a sweet little bread- 
and-butter note as soon as she went 
back to the city, telling us what a 
perfectly sweet time she had had 
during her stay, and how rested she 
felt. And we—, we heaved a sigh of 
relief and wondered whom the next 
would be. 

It is perfectly amazing, isn’t it, how 
easily work is managed by the coun- 
try housewife in the minds of city 
visitors. Then, too, green garden 
stuff, berries, young chicken, cream 
and butter are so good, and of course 
don’t cost the farmer anythifg. In 
the city, one has to pay for them. It 
never seems to dawn on their minds 
that these things all have a market 
value, and that their board is costing 
their farm host at least $5 a week. 

When the guest is willing to heip 
where she can with the household 





impossible 
entertaining, 


tasks, doesn’t expect 
things in eating and 

and is appreciative, her stay is very 
much enjoyed by the whole family; 
her coming brings a touch of the out- 
side world and her presence is missed 
after her departure. 

In my mind there are times when 
hospitality ceases to be a virtue. If it 
were plain charity to some needy soul, 
it would be a different thing entirely, 
but when someone writes that they 
are planning to spend their vacation 


with you, and you know it is simply 
a case of saving a board bill for two 
weeks, then I believe that your duty 


to yourself and your family demands 


that you write a courteous note de- 
clining the honor, It is never a false- 
hood for a woman on the farm to 
use aS an excuse the press of work. 
Where it is a question of the whole 
family overworking and being incon- 
venienced, against giving a mere ac- 
quaintance a summer outing, those 
nearest and dearest should come 
first.—[The Editor. 


Household 


When the Child Is Punished 


EVELYN HILDRETH 





T's sentiment of the age is 
against corporal punishment, 
and if you parents can get along 
without it, it is right that you should. 
In some children a whipping produces 
a sense of helpless rage, resentment 
and humiliation that scarcely any 
emotion of after life surpasses in in- 
tensity. These children, grown to 
manhood and womanhood, declare, 
that, come what may, their babies 
never shall be whipped, but they 
sometimes change their minds in the 
course of practical child study in the 
home. One wise old grandmother 
used to say: 

“I punished all my 
before they were two years old, and 
I never had to do it again, because 
they knew they had to mind.” 

To the great majority of children 
this lesson can be taught before they 
are old enough to remember anything 
about the method. Grandmother’s 
babies took it for granted that they 
had to mind, just as they learned that 
the cat’s fur was soft, and sugar was 
sweet, and the stove was hot. If that 
one lesson is thoroughly taught before 
the baby reaches an accountable age, 
it will simplify the problem consider- 
ably. Grandmother’s babies were 
taught not to meddle, not to tease, 
not to make themselves obnoxious to 
grown people, not to answer back, 
she took care that they had enough 
to eat and were comfortable, and then 
she let them pretty much alone. They 
invented their own toys and amuse- 
ments and they had their own little 
tasks, as soon as their tiny hands 
were able to pick up chips, rock the 
cradle or shell peas. This natural 
home kindergarten kept the little ones 
interested and busy and the necessity 
for punishment came seldom. It is 


children once, 


sometimes a blessing to a child to 
have a busy mother. 
When the child is a little older, 


however, old enough to know when 
it is naughty—the real difficulties be- 
gin. It must be said, if one is to be 
truthful, that the children sometimes 
know when they are naughty. better 
than their parents do. Many a young- 
ster excused for a piece of mischief 
because of being “too little to under- 
stand,” has gone on being mischievous 
until everybody had to admit that it 
was old enough to be punished. It 
saves trouble to have it understood 
from the first that punishment will 
follow being found outside the nursery 
fence, and also that, when there is 
and doubt about an alluring pastime, 
the safe rule is “Don’t.’”” Nobody can 
devise rules fast enough to keep up 
with active youngsters. 

Once a family of children were left 
at home for the day, and charged not 
to do this and that and the other— 
the “Don’t” covering everything the 
parents could think of that might be 
considered mischief. When they re- 
turned they questioned the young- 
sters. Had they done this? No. Had 
they done that? No. They had done 
absolutely nothing they were told not 
to do. Then the parents began to 
wonder a little. 

“Well, what have you been doing?” 

“Been down the well and up the 
chimney.” 

The problem of punishment is al- 
ways more or less a problem of law- 
making. Unnecessary laws become & 
dead letter. 

There are, roughly, 
offenses against nursery law. First 
come lying, dishonesty, cheating. A 
lie should be to a child the unfor- 
givable sin, and if corporal punish- 
ment is ever used. it should be. for 
this, never for any offense for which 
punishment may be averted by a lie. 

Then come offenses against society— 
unkindness, quarrelsomeness, med- 
dling with others’ affairs, bad man- 
Bers. But these are not matters for 


three kinds of 





INTERESTS 


whipping. We all have to learn to 
keep a promise, and not to lie or steal, 
and it takes a lifetime to learn how to 
get along with all the different charac- 
ters in the world. The child cannot fin- 
ish the course in ten years, but it can 
make a beginning. The punishment 
for these offenses ought to “fit the 


crime.” If Johnny cannot play- with 
Lucy pleasantly, they must play sep- 
arately; if Lucy is always coming 


home in tears because her feelings 
are hurt, she must stay at home from 
tl.2 party; if Mary is not contented 
to take her turn at being head of the 
games she will haev to give up play- 
ing. Children usually learn to con- 
quer these faults rather than lose the 
society of other children, for they are 
gregarious little beings; but if, 
through a mistaken sense of “making 
allowances” for the child’s inherited 
peculiarities, the other children are 
taught that they must be generous and 
give up, Johnny will some day tyran- 
nize over his wife, or Lucy make a 
good husband wretched by her mor- 
bid egotism, or Mary fret herself ill 
over a_ disappointed ambition. In 
dealing with other people we all have 
to learn to live on the surface more 
or less and not to take everything se- 
riously, and this lesson is easier 
learned in childhood than afterward. 


What a Teacher Did 


The third class of offenses are what 
might be called physical, and it is a 
question whether these ought to be 
punished at all. It is sometimes bet- 
ter to punish a child for an error that 
has a physical causes than not to do 
so, because the child’s will can some- 
times correct the trouble or help to 
do it. A three-year-old, kept indoors 
all day, without sufficient exercise, 
has an attack of nerves, and whines 
and fusses until mother also has an 
attack of nerves and gives baby some- 
thing to cry for. Baby howls lustily 
for fifteen minutes, takes plenty of 
oxygen into the lungs, gets needed 
exercise out of the crying and is pres- 
ently in the balmiest of tempers. But 
while the spanking did it, some other 
plan might have done # just as well. 
A teacher in a primary grade had in 
her room a child with a nervous, irri- 
table temper. About one day in three 
Fritz kept the children round him in 
continual fret. The teacher inter- 
viewed Fritz’s mother and found that 
at home when Fritz had nerves, his 
mother treated them with her slip- 


per. But corporal punishment was 
forbidden. Teacher sat down and 
considered. The next time she saw 


signs of trouble, she took Fritz out in 
the hall and made him jump up and 
down for ten minutes. There was no 
further difficulty. All the child needed 


was to give his small body a good 
shaking up and start the circulation. 
The moral of that is, to look for the 


physical cause of irritability, temper 
and stupidity and cure the disease. 

Some children are actually tempted 
beyond their strength into stealing 
“goodies” because their diet does not 
contain enough simple sugar, and 
creates an unnatural craving for 
which they are hardly more responsi- 
ble than an opium-eater is for his 
visions, Imaginative children, de- 
prived of food for the imagination, 
sometimes become interested in un- 
wholesome __ things. They perhaps 
start a fire under the stairs to see the 
engines come out, or enter into the 
temperament of a dime novel hero. 
A healthy child, with a proper allow- 
ance of simple cake and pure candy, 
story books and playfellows, will get 
all the pleasure it wants without using 
abnormal means. 

The path of the parent is sometimes 
narrow between the precipice of over- 
indulgence .nd the rocky cliff of over- 
severity. Some parents seem hardly 
more than overgrown children, and 
the child’s keen eyes detect the~fact. 
Who has not seen the parent who 
snatches away a favorite story book 
half read by way of punishment? The 
child may burn with a sense of the 
vindictiveness of the punishment, in- 
flicted in that way because it will hurt 
most, or if philosophical, it will pres- 
ently reflect that it will get the book 
again in time, and time will pass. 

On the other hand, it is a little un- 
safe to devise every punishment with 
the idea of teaching the child that it 
is a natural result of wrong-doing. 
As soon as the child is old enough to 
understand, the father and mother 
should try to make it clear that pun- 
ishment is inflicted to cure wrong- 
doing by making it as disagreeable as 
possible, and that the wrong-doing 
they want to cure is of a kind that 
will interfere with the child’s self- 
respect and success in after life. Chil- 
dren, in a word, must learn to rule 
themselves, and respect others, and 
be worthy of the respect of others. 





Comforter Hint—Large comforters 
that have cotton filling and are tied 
should never be washed with cotton 
in, as that bunches up the cotton. The 
cotton should be covered with good 
grade cheese cloth and quilted firmly, 
then the outside can be put on with a 
very few ties. When soiled it can be 
easily removed and washed while the 
cotton only needs to be hung out to 
air.—[Mrs Anna Murray. 





American Agriculturist 


Simplifying Work in Hot Weather 


HESTER GRAY 


The housewife who gets along with 
the least fret and worry during the 
hot weather is the one who seeks to 
leave out the unnecessary things and 
so far as possible confines her work 
to the essentials. 

Elaborate meals may well be left 
to cooler days than those of summer. 
Not only will the simpler meals save 
the time and strength of those who 
prepare them but the family will be 
better off also. Wholesome food is 
essential at all seasons but whole- 
some food fortunately may be plain. 
Good bread and butter, fruit, milk 
and eggs may, with the addition of 
fresh vegetables from the garden, 
form the basis of the average meal. 
Meat once a day even for working 
men should be sufficient. Rich pas- 


try is really unseasonable in hot 
weather and cold desserts which are 
easily and quickly prepared are cer- 
tainly more _ palatable. Few men 
take kindly to salads. Yet these in 
their simpler forms are particularly 
suited for hot weather and their use 


should be encouaged. 
A saving in laundry work is accom- 
plished by having underclothing and 


as many of the outer garments as 
possible of the popular weaves which 
do not demand ironing; the gauze 


union suits for the first and crepes or 


seersuckers, many of which are soft 
and fine, for waists, dressing jackets, 
petticoats and even for dresses. Let 
small children wear rompers of light 
weight crinkled seersucker in pretty 
blues, tans and pinks and the ironing 
will be greatly reduced. Another 
way of diminishing the amount of 


work to be 
bric-a-brac 


done is to put away all 
and smaller pieces of fur- 


niture that can be spared as well as 
not, thus doing away with dusting and 
handling them over and over again. 

Dress plainly, eat simple food and 
avoid unnecessary work during the 
hot weather and it will be nearly as 
good ag a vacation. 





Easily Made Fancywork 


Those of us who are forehanded 
will begin shortly to devote our spare 
moments to making the various arti- 
cles intended for Christmas gifts, thus 


avoiding as far as possible the rush 
and worry that otherwise come at 
the last moment. What more accep- 


table gift could be made than one of 
these dainty frames inclosing a photo- 


graph? The design comes stamped 
on white linen and makes up 7x9 
inches when mounted. The desivn is 
to be worked _ solid in satin 
stitch after padding slightly with 
the same thread, Hither soft 
pinks or Copenhagen blues may be 
used for the little primroses, and 
two shades of olive green for the 
leaves and stems. The centers of 
the blossoms should be worked in 
buff yellow. If preferred, the design 
may be worked all in white. After 
working and laundering the linen the 





center is to be cut out about one-half 
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No 1398+ Linen Photo Frame 
inch inside the oval outline to allow 
for turning back when mounting the 
frame. Cut piece of stiff cardboard 1x9 
easily found which is to be cut 7x9 
inches and in the center cut out 3 
inches to correspond with the opening 
in the linen, Turn back the edges of the 
linen over the cardboard and fasten 
smoothly with library paste, doing 
the same with the oval opening. After 
the linen is mounted take a piece of 
stiff white paper and glue top and 
two sides smoothly to the back, leav- 
ing the bottom open for inserting the 
photograph. We can _ furnish. the 
stamped linen for 10 cents, material 
for working 10 cents extra. 


Art and Crafts Pillow 


No 1381 is an attractive stenciled pil- 
low cover of tan homespun linen crash 
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July 27, 1912 


s0 much in demand. This pillow cover 
is 18x22 inches in size, and only needs 
outlining to finish it. The design is 
tinted in old blue, olive green and 
brown, and is best set off by outlining 
with black rope floss, which brings out 
the design and coloring to the best ad- 
vantage. We can supply the top and 
back for only 30 cents, Knotted linen 
color fringe for the ends, if desired, 15 
cents extra. Cotton to outline 15 cents 
extra, 


Youthful and Pretty 


This pretty case is stamped on im- 
ported white linen in a new design for 
solid embroidery, and single initial 
will also be stamped as shown in the 
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909+ Nightdress Case 
illustration. The value of this case is 
well known and needs no comment, 
We can supply the case stamped on 
linen for 45 cents, the cotton to work 
15 cents extra, 
A Welcome Gifé 

This pretty cardcase comes stamped 
on brown linen and it should be 
worked in mercerized floss, It is 3x5 
inches when finished. The case is to 
be lined with silk, which is included 
with the stamped linen and material 
for working. The design is to be 


worked in old blue, buff and green 
shades, and is tinted in colors, which is 
helpful in showing one just where to 





No 1544 Linen Cardcase 
use the different shades of floss)s We 
can furnish this attractive cardcas@ 
stamped on brown linen, with material 
for lining and floss to work for only 
25 cents, or without the lining silk and 
floss for 15 cents. 
How to Order 

Order by number from Faficywork 

Department, this office. 


A Child’s Financial Rights 


MES FRED NISEWANGER 








We who are not overburdened with 
it may sometimes speak scornfully of 
money and of the evil, greed, and 
wastefulness of those who have it in 
abundance; but this same “filthy 
lucre” is a factor that must be reck- 
oned with in our scheme of life and, 
from both a moral and an education- 
al standpoint, it is the right of every 
child to have a certain amount of it— 
however small that amount may need 
to be—for his very own. 

In most cases, it is by experience 
that we must learn; no amount of 
talking can take the place of actual 
doing and knowing, however unfortu- 
nate that frequently seems to be; so 
I consider that learning the value of 
dimes and quarters and dollars is one 
of the most important items in the 
practical education of a boy or girl. 
We do not want them to be either 
spendthrifts or misers, but we do 
want them to have a well-balanced 
conception of the purchasing power 
and limitations of the result of a 
day’s or week’s work. 

There should either be a regular 
weekly allowance coming to the chil- 
dren in return for the assistance they 
cheerfully give in the tasks about the 
farm and home that are suitable to 
their age, or a certain definite part of 
the proceeds of some of the live stock 
or crops should belong to the boy, and 
of the poultry yard or dairy to the 
girl. Let their individual efforts and 
interest have an influence, some way, 
in determining results. 

Young people will enjoy their work 
more if they know that it will receive 
substantial appreciation; there will 
be a dignity about it then that lifts 
it above mere duty or common 
drudgery. They will feel that they 
are young partners in this home busi- 
ness instead of dependents upon the 
bounty of parents because they fur- 
nish them bread and butter and cloth- 
ing. It isn’t a bad idea to occasional- 
ly remember that the children didn’t 
request this privilege of sharing even 
our bread and butter 

There is a boy over here who was 
given a cow and calf a few years ago. 
Under the supervision of his father 
he now has a nice littie bunch of 





stock and a growing bank account. 
And a girl who started out with a pen 
of pure-bred poultry three years ago. 
Interest, care and judicious advertis- 
ing did the rest. She is one of the 
most wholesome, most sweetly inde- 
pendent and generous girls it is my 
pleasure to know. The parents of 
such young people, by the way, are 
not lying awake nights trying to solve 


the problem of how to keep the boys" 


and girls on the farm, 

I also have in mind a family of 
children, each of whom has a regular 
weekly allowance of 10 cents to do 
with pretty much as they please, and 
a group of schoolgirls, not yet in their 
teens, who receive 50 cents a week 
each. Saturdays they are helpful in 
various ways and during the week 
they expect to was’. the breakfast 
and supper dishes, gath:; 2ggs, feed 
chickens, etc. From this allowance 
they are supposed to keep themselves 
supplied with hair ribbons, handker- 
chiefs and stockings, and the tablets 
and pencils needed for their school 
work. They were not told that they 
must not spend the remaining }20 
or so a year for candy and gum; but 
each was told that as often as $5 was 
saved to put in the bank, another $5 
would be added to it. They are early 
beginning to learn wisdom in buying 
and wisdom in saving, and their 
womanly heritage will include some- 
thing of practical knowledge in this 
homely problem of how to make both 
ends meet. 


The Comforter 


L. M. THORNTON 








The day was dark, no hint of blue 

The loweri:.z heavens held or knew. 
Grey clouds of mist encompassed all, 
Rocks, trees and meadows, like a 


pall 
And yet, for me, the world was gay, 
And sunbeams all around me lay, 
Since in the pleasure of a child 
The universe unclouded smiled. 


The wind in ghostly cadence told, 
Of storm and wreck and gloom and cold, 
St surtehed its warning round my 
oor 
And hint of wrath and menace bore. 
But yet, for me, the world was glad 
Such magic portent music had; 
And py the laughter of a chiid 
My every sorrow was beguiled. 


The garden paths were drenched in sleet, 

The dank roads menaced passing feet. 
None might the silence put to route 
With tidings from the world with- 


out. 
And yet no loneliness could be 
A grief of moment unto me, = 
My vigil shared by one, a child, 
Whose eyes looked into mine and 
smiled. 





Indoor Clothes Horse 


In kitchens and in laundry rooms 
where space is at a premium the 
homemade clothesrack illustrated 
herewith will be found very conven- 
jent. On the wall 7 feet from 
the floor nail a strip of wood 4 
feet long 4 inches wide and 1 or 
2 inches thick. For best results at 
least two of the nails should be long 
enough to penetrate the scantlings in 
the wall an inch or more. At the 
ends of this, either as shown in the 


























Clothes Drying Rack 


drawing, or with hinges, attach to 
the frame as illustrated. It should be 


made of smooth,  well-seasoned, 
tough wood. The outside parts should 
be not less than 1 inch square or 1% 
round, and the _ crosspieces only 
slightly smaller. The rack should be 
firmly screwed together. At the low- 
er end two feet joined by a cross- 
piece should be attached on a pivot 
so that when the rack is not in use 
these feet may be turned upward 
against the inside of the frame and 
the frame itself dropped against the 
wall where it will extend only its 
own thickness of 2 or 3 inches. 


Remedy for Ants—M, M. writes in 
that she has found tartar emetic the 
best means of ridding her pantry of 
the red ant. Buy 10 cents’ worth of 
tartar emetic, take one-half teaspoon- 
ful and the same amount of sugar, 
dampen with a few drops of water 
and place in shallow dishes. Put the 
dishes on the shelves infested by ants, 
and no more ants will be found in 
24 hours. For the small red ants, mix 
a little fresh butter or lard with it. 














‘Salads for Hot Days 


Banana and Nut—An easily pre- 
pared and attractive salad is made 
from bananas and any kind of nuts. 
Allow a banana for each person, and 


about one tablespoonful of nuts 
which have been chopped finely or 
run through the meat grinder. Cut 
the skin off one side of the banana, 
then carefully left the banana out, 
dip into salad dressing, and roll in 
the chopped nuts. Put a tablespoon- 
ful salad dressing into the banana 
skin before replacing the banana. 
With a sharp knife cut the replaced 


banana into slices, sprinkle on a lit- 
tle more of the nuts, and place the 
whole on a lettuce leaf. Serve on in- 


dividual plates. 

German Tomato Salad—Peel large 
firm tomatoes, and cut into thick 
slices. Place singly on shredded let- 
tuce leaves, spread each slice with 
a thick layer of mayonnaise dressing 
that has been mixed with a little 
chopped green pepper. Sprinkle the 
top with tiny German onions, 

Cheese and Nut—For this salad 
cottage cheese that may be prepared 
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at home or any of the cream. cheeses 
that are on the market may be used, 
Shape into small balls, roll in nuts, 
place three or four on a lettuce leat 
and cover with a spoonful of salad 
dressing. 

A Suffolk Deep Dish Pie 

The crust of this pie is made of 
two cupfuls of flour and a level tea- 
spoonful of baking powder sifted to- 
gether, one-Haif cupful of butter, one- 
half cupful of sugar, one egg beaten 
separately and one-fourth cupful of 
water. Mix the ingredients well and 
roll again and again to make them 
hold together. When rolled nearly 
an inch thick, put on a deep baking 
dish filled with fruit and bake slowly 
three-quarters of an hour, Serve 
when nearly cold. 

Excellent fruits fer the ple are: 
Apples, rhubarb, peaches, Green Gages, 
blackberries, blackberries and apples 
together, and cherries. Bach pie re- 
quires from one to two cupfuls of 
sugar, besides that used in the crust, 
depending on the acidity of the fruit, 
that is used, Cream adds to the 
delicacy of the pie when the fruit 
used is not too acid. Pieces of crust 
left over, when rolled thin, will make 
nice cookies. A few caraway seeds on 
top will add to their flavor. 





Police Commissioner—If you were 
ordered to disperse a mob, what would 
you do? 

Applicant—Pass around the hat, sir! 

Police Commissioner—That'll do, 
You’re engaged.—[Satire, 
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Oaken Bucket 


nowadays. 
days with a glass of 


It makes one think of everything that’s pure and whole- 
some and delightful. Bright, sparkling, teeming with 
palate joy—it’s your soda fountain old oaken bucket. 
Free Our new booklet, telling of Coca-Cola 





to the brim with cold, 
purity—no such water 
Bring back the old 













































Whenever indi e2, for the asking. 
you see an Demand the Genuine as made by 
Arrow think THE COCA-COLA CO. $2-J 
of Coca-Cola. ATLANTA, GA, 
ere | 4 
ih) ace. —— KCI 




















“RANGER” BICYCLES 
Have tmported roller chains, spr ts 

's; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 

ue Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; ayhenarat 





quis and many pos- 
sessed TO other wheels. Coe ne sore 
FACTORY PRICES ov: 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from 812 up. A few second- 


16 DAYS FREE TRIAL: 
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Read This Big Off 








THs big special offer includes this handsome 
new centerpiece stamped on white or tan 
linen. 18-inch size, for solid or eyelet embroidery. 
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'Y figured damask hemstitched 
A eb x inch size. —~ 
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|| Save Hoursand Dollars { 
i Feeding Smalley-Cut Silages 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” Ensilage Cutters are coining cash for 8-10 of the ensilage cut- 
ter owners in America. For8 out of 10 cutters at work on the Nation’s farms are *‘POWER- 
FUL SMALLEYS.” Many of these are the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter, manu- 
factured by us for 53 years. These are all giving excellent service for this type of machine. 


Farmers find fortune in the But the Slat-Apron Cutter Had to Go! 
st ’ = 
Ford. Forty-thousand farm- tne ner labor saving favention which ins proven auch a boon to our farter teas, dur 
business has practically doubled. This paves the new invention’s popularity. No other 


ers now drive Ford cars—be- cutter has the force-feed chain grip-hoo 


cause horse travel has become “POWERFUL SMALLEY” 


too expensive. With the , 
; Force-Feed Ensilage Cutter—énormaus Appetite” 
Ford the distance to the city e ‘ Areat 
Low -Speed Blowee 


e . | e ° . 4 Special Chain -Drive, 
is no lon ger a qu estion of Gigantic Saving to Silo Owners shoots silage to the top of highest silo. Spa- 
il b f ° thls Socge-foed pone Bognuse it cious 10-inch blower pipe. 
does faster work and cuts the silage so Perfect Cutting Arrangement of Knives pro- 
mies ut of minutes. perfectly, saves its owners pilesof good, duces silage that is eaten to the last scrap 
hard dollars. The silo is now filled in’ No waste. 
: Facmagh A Rone he ove e 4 and etre n ee ee Spoctete 
* strengthened where most needed. st 
slat-apron machine. in all parts. Lifetime of service. 
Hard-Oil Cups give perfect and automatic 
lubrication where most needed. This pro- 
longs life of machine. 


Free Book on Silage 


and catalog combined. Tells amazing story 
of silage protits. Tells valuable secrets— 
all about the great time and labor saving 
“POWERFUL SMALLEY.” One book free 
to one address. Write today to be sure you 
get one of these valuable books. 


More than 75,000 new Fords into service | = \ hee SMALLEY MFG.CO., 7 Adams St., Manitowoc, Wis 
this season—proof that they must be right. ° o ~ Peonnemonn st eee. ee ee 
Three passenger Roadster $590 —five wae tetik” a FP ee Ciaipfoa? 

passenger touring car $690—delivery car 
$700—f. 0. b. Detroit with all equipment. 
Catalogue No. 302-A—and name of nearest 
representative—from Ford Motor Com- 


pany, Detroit. 
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$10 TO $15 A DAY NET PROFITS THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY | 


Not content with merely building the fastest-baling Hay Presses on earth, wehave | is offered to young men and women in agriculture. The farm is calling for trained men 
eft. ete fay any 4 by oes 8 nines Gas Eoeine sight <—S — Soe and women who shall be intelligent farmers and home makers. 
e Press. is gives cheap power in abundant quantities. You can bale up to 2% 
3% tons per hour at lowest cost of operation and no time lost getting ready for business. THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Compact and easily moved. Don’t have to set up or line up with engine. Solid steel ma- —_— - —_ 
. Some owners of Sandwich Motor Presses made $10 to $15 a day last season, at Morrisville N Y offers 
®early double the usual profit. The big feed-opening of the Press takes double-size charge A . R21) : 3 
of hay. It’s a self-feeder—direct from fork. Friction clutch sprocket on press. Can start To young men: Two year and short winter courses in Agriculture; including general 
or stop press instantly. Simple block dropper—lever brake. Simple, smooth and easy agriculture, dairying, fruit growing, poultry husbandry, etc. 
guoning yet i bales 35 per cent more than any other press of same rated size. Nothinglike | To young women: Two year and short winter courses in home economics, including 
work. cookery, sewing, millinery, home nursing, household management, etc. 
Engine is hopper cooled quires little water. Heavy steel roller, chain drive. } % rm Le ng, - . 
Chain delivers full power of engine. No belts to lose power or cause trouble. Comes come School has large well-equipped laboratories, modern 200-acre farm, pure-bred stock, 
tely and fully equipped. Engine can be removed for other work. No amount of money well-trained staff. : a 
can buy a better gas engine. Can furnish outfits with 4, 5,7 and 9 horsepower engines. Tuition is free to residents of New York State. ; . 
mtrance requirements are years of age, good character and completion of 8th 
Ent i t 16 y f age, good ch. d plet f 8 


grade school work. F. G. HELYAR, Director, Morrisville, N. Y. 


Sandwich Motor Press |iiaiiaiiee 























1 wish. Our catal feta: 
Horse Power Presses ‘seb deedner cach style. And each press is rear i . Fill Your Silo Cheaply 
Our Steel Belt Power Press, cur Two-Horse ®onably priced. Vx - * AEM jd 
Full Circle, Self-Feed Presses and our “New Postal Brings Booklet oT mamaria Many ings enter into the cost of filling your Silo, but 
m 


Way” Horizontal Press are pace-makers in md your name and address on postal today and ; ¢ the most important one is your Silo Filler. A poor 
horse power presses. Wood frame or stee! frame onere Book, “Tons Tell,” wi 1 be put in your r a 4 machine means a high cost, and an 
an yn mail, is Boo! . 2. ~4 
not only Ceoceibes Cs many —_ a 5 Appleton Quality Silo Filler 
pes Presse. yah a eS means the lowest cost. The positive feed table, the large 
BALED hay ls now bringiog “us av throat, big feed rolls, the four epiral tool steel knives 
per prices. Most every - Ve and the powerful blower mean great capacity. The 
Body wants theirs baled. No solid Oak frame means strength. The single lever 
eee on plenty ot business control, the handy side table, the flexible top dis- 
q well, get the book—it's free. tributer mean convenience. In fact, the whole 
on - =a machine means 6atisfaction, while our guarantee 
ie : Sandwich Mfg. Co., that our Silo Filler will, under equal conditions, do more and better work with less power 
SINS “an 225 Main Street, Sandwich, Illinci and will last longer, means absolute safety for you. More Silos will be built and more en- 
sap? ‘ . Box 225, K City, Me silage fed this year than ever before. We have already sold more Silo Fillers this year 
Branches { = 225° Connell ty. than we didin all of 1911. To insure prompt delivery you should arrange for a machine 
x 225, Council Bluffa,fa once. Write to-day for free illustrated booklet. 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 452 Fargo Street, Batavia, Il 
i P, E Takes This Engine 
a Take it home, try it at}|| Beginner’s Guide to Fruit Growing 


Ms your Own work for 10 days 

and then if it’s satisfactory pay balance in small monthly By F. A. WAUGH 

payments. All sizes, from 2 to 12 h. p., single and double Here is the right kind of a book at last. It is a simple statement of the elementary 
le 


























cee set any fuel—Gasoline, Kerosene, Gas, Dis- practices of propagation, planting, culture, fertilization, prunin E spraying, ete. A - 
tillate. usands in use, Write for catalog and full par- rimer for beginners. Its definite pape s set forth in the preface as follows: “This little 
m ok is written for the one who does not know. The man who has already arrived ma 
ticulars on our new easy payment plan. Address think it hardly worth while, but I ask bim tor e b r that the at pl st questions are the 
@ ‘ ones oftenest asked, and that the beginners are the ones who oftenest need help. 
U. S. ENGINE WORKS, 1501 Ganal St., CHICAGO, it. The need of such a beginner’s book is no doubt more urgent in the field of fruit growing 
4 than anywhere else, and the reason is that this line of work appeals especially to people re- 
i: moving from the e‘ty to country. It appeals also to women, teachers, clerks of small means 
and men of broken health who take up ruit growing as a recreation or for some other out- 
side reason. The author is a practical fruit grower of wide experience; he has also been 
engaged in teaching for many years and knows what sort of information beginners require; 
what is perhaps the most important requirement, he knows how to te a book. 


Illustrated, 6% 7 inches. 120 pages. Cloth. Price, net, 80.75 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 


| When You Write A dvertisers Ger advertso ike to knew 
























































